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Pound’s  Homage  to  Propertius: 

The  Structure  of  a  Mask^ 

/.  P.  SULLIVAN 

CREATIVE  translation  is  important  to  Ezra  Pound  because 
of  the  nature  of  his  poetry.  Pound  is  a  profoundly  original 
poet  inasmuch  as  he  largely  created  the  poetry  of  our  time, 
and  revolutionized  its  poetic  diction  and  verse-forms.  There 
arc  more  perfect  poets,  but  none  responsible  for  more  innova¬ 
tions.  And  the  stress  laid  by  critics  on  Pound’s  use  of  trans¬ 
lation  is  important;  his  poetry  is  not  to  be  separated  from  his 
translation,  for  the  latter  is  part  of  it.  This  has  led  Blackmur, 
for  example,  to  say  that  Pound  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  using 
what  another  poet  has  said  to  express  his  own  feelings  and 
ideas.  But  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  Pound  often 
realized  that  what  he  wanted  to  express  could  only  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  that  particular  way. 

The  Homage  to  Sextus  Propertius  may  be  considered  as 
translation,  as  part  of  a  live  tradition  of  an  important  art-form. 
But  the  Homage,  like  all  similar  examples  of  the  genre,  is 
also  a  poem  in  its  own  right,  and  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  critic 
is  to  explain  why  the  poem  is  what  it  is  and  not  any  other 
diing.  To  understand  the  genesis  of  the  Homage  it  is  necessary 
to  glance  briefly  at  Pound’s  poetic  theories. 

Pound  theoretically  agrees  with  Eliot  in  seeing  literature 
not  as  a  succession  of  isolated,  self-contained  works  of  art, 
whose  genesis  is  obscure  and  whose  efficient  cause  is  simple 
genius,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  an  interaction  between  the 
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individual  talent  and  tradition.  This  is  a  reaction  against  the 
canons  of  Romantic  criticism  and  a  reassertion  of  much  olda 
attitudes.  The  classic  formulation  of  the  view  is  of  course  in 
Eliot’s  Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent:  ‘.  .  .  what  happens 
when  a  new  work  of  art  is  created  is  something  that  happens 
simultaneously  to  all  the  works  of  art  which  preceded  it.  The 
existing  monuments  form  an  ideal  order  among  themselves, 
which  is  modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  (the  really 
new)  work  of  art  among  them.  The  existing  order  is  complete 
before  the  new  work  arrives;  for  order  to  persist  after  the 
supervention  of  novelty,  the  whole  existing  order  must  be,  if 
ever  so  slightly,  altered.  .  . 

This  critical  attitude  has  certain  corollaries :  great  literature 
is  seen  as  belonging  to  a  vast  musee  imaginaire,  which  is  not 
a  tomb  of  objets  d’art  preserved  out  of  curiosity  but  a  place 
where  everything  worthwhile,  whenever  and  wherever  written, 
is  kept  co-present  and  available  for  the  use  of  the  poet  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  cultivated,  and  where  each  new  addi¬ 
tion  changes  the  relations  and  aspects  of  all  the  pieces  there. 
Pound’s  interest  in  such  a  wide  range  of  literature,  his  critical 
‘tipping’  of  such  a  diverse  variety  of  merit,  is  partly  why  he 
has  so  affected  20th  century  px)etry.  The  influence  of  Pound 
on  Eliot  and  Yeats,  which  enabled  them  to  find  their  own 
individual  voices,  is  well  known;  but  less  obvious  effects  arc 
everywhere  for  the  discerning:  a  poem  like  Robert  Lowell’s 
The  Ghost  (After  Sextus  Propertius)  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  but  for  the  Homage;  and  even  the  poems  of  William 
Empson  show  distinct  traces  of  Poundian  verse  techniques.  If 
Pound’s  influence  on  20th  century  poetry  had  to  be  summed 
up  it  would  be  that  he  had  taught  poets  how  to  use  other 
poets. 

This  belief  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  as  the  source 
of  poetic  material  underlies  Pound’s  use  of  personae,  masks 
of  his  poetic  personality.  The  theory  behind  this  has  been 
explained  by  Pound  himself.*  Pound  uses  other  poets  to  widen 
the  range  and  deepen  the  effects  of  his  own  poetic  personality. 
The  method  allows  almost  infinite  nuances  and  shades  of  feel¬ 
ing,  of  irony  and  ambiguity,  but  above  all  an  accuracy  and  a 
conciseness  of  expression  for  certain  things  he  felt. 
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POUND ’s  ‘homage  to  PROPERTIUS*  24I 

Although  Pound  has  tried  other  ways  of  writing,  he  has 
given  us  a  brief  sketch  of  this  poetic  development  into  which 
the  Homage  fits : 

‘In  the  “search  for  oneself”,  in  the  search  for  “sincere  self- 
apression”,  one  gropes,  one  finds,  for  some  seeming  verity. 
One  says  “I  am”  this,  that  or  the  other,  and  with  the  wor^ 
scarcely  uttered  one  ceases  to  be  that  thing.  ...  I  began  this 
search  for  the  real  in  a  book  called  Personae,  casting  off,  as  it 
were  complete  masks  of  the  self  in  each  poem.  I  continued  in 
a  long  series  of  translations,  which  were  but  more  elaborate 
masks.’ 

And  he  has  fortunately  given  us  a  description  of  the  mood, 
the  self,  which  in  1917  made  Propertius  his  mask;  in  a  letter 
he  said  in  defence  of  his  poem:  ‘.  .  .  1  may  perhaps  avoid 
charges  of  further  mystification  and  obscurity  by  saying  that 
it  (the  Homage)  presents  certain  emotions  as  vital  to  men 
faced  with  the  infinite  and  ineffable  imbecility  of  the  British 
Empire  as  they  were  to  Propertius  some  centuries  earlier, 
when  faced  with  the  infinite  and  ineffable  imbecility  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  These  emotions  are  given  largely,  but  not 
entirely,  in  Propertius’  own  terms.  If  the  reader  does  not  find 
relation  to  life  defined  ifi  the  poem,  he  may  conclude  that  I 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  my  endeavour.  .  .  .’* 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  now  the  atmosphere  of  those  days, 
when  the  military  stupidity  of  generals  was  equalled  only  by 
the  militant  stupidity  of  jingoists,  when  cultured  international- 
f'  ists  like  Pound  were  pressed  to  betray  (in  the  national  interest) 
values  which  had  no  connection  with  the  sums  of  the  warring 
powers.  Pound’s  state  of  mind  in  a  milieu  which  hysterically 
sentimentalized  one  of  the  most  idiotic  and  tragic  of  human 
affairs,  and  which  looked  to  Kipling  for  a  new  Tyrtaeus,  is 
more  clearly  seen  in  Mauberley  (in  this  sense  at  least  Mau- 
berley  is  a  popularization  of  the  Homage).  However,  it  was 
the  Roman  poet  who  first  became  the  mask  through  which 
Pound  registered  his  protest  at  the  monstrous  state  of  society 
and  culture  in  which  he  found  himself  living. 

The  general  implications  of  this  Pound  felt  as  strongly  as, 
say,  Eliot,  but  his  perception  was  not  so  sharp,  nor  comd  he 
realize  its  implications  so  broadly  (Mauberley’s  merits  are 
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more  parochial  than  the  Waste  Land).  It  was  entirely  a  matter  I 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  not  simply  one  of  expression.  [ 
Pound  could  express  anything  he  felt  and  his  expression  of  I 
things  seen  is  equally  adequate,  but  neither  his  visual  con¬ 
ceptions  nor  his  mental  conceptions  are  in  general  superlative. 
Herein  lay  the  importance  of  Propertius:  Pound’s  literary 
flair  made  him  see  in  Propertius  a  structure  from  which  he 
could  evolve  for  his  own  feelings  at  the  time  an  artistic  credo  f 
and  an  expression  of  th 't  creed.  It  was  in  the  ability  to  absorb 
that  part  of  Propertius  work  and  by  means  of  some  novel 
techniques  make  the  Roman  elegist  his  persona  that  Pound’s  j 
originality  in  writing  the  Homage  consists.  Mauberley  is  a  t 
more  complex  expression  of  his  feelings  and  it  is  more  in¬ 
tensely  charged  with  emotion,  but  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Propertian  themes,  a  clarification  of  their  attitudes — in  parti¬ 
cular  a  change  from  an  attitude  of  resignation  and  isolation 
to  despair  and  disgust.  | 

The  change  did  not  come  entirely  from  within :  | 


Died  some,  pro  patria, 
non  ‘dulce’  non  ‘et  decor’  .  .  . 
walked  eye-deep  in  hell 
believing  in  old  men’s  lies,  then  unbelieving 
came  home,  home  to  a  lie, 
home  to  many  deceits, 
home  to  old  lies  and  new  infamy; 
usury  age-old  and  age-thick 
and  liars  in  public  places. 


All  of  this  naturally  affected  Pound’s  view  of  Propertius. 
Once  he  had  seen  in  Propertius  (rightly  or  wrongly)  a  kindred 
spirit,  his  aim  was  to  enlist  him  as  his  mouthpiece.  The  whole 
structure  and  articulation  of  the  Homage  as  a  poem  depends 
on  Pound’s  view  of  Propertius  as  an  alter  ego. 

Propertius  for  us  is  a  love  poet.  Pound’s  choice  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Propertius  Book  III  to  begin  the  Homage  is  therefore 
a  critical  one:  Section  I  of  the  Homage  discusses  the  nature 
of  the  art  of  Propertius  and  the  expectations  of  the  artist  in 
a  given  society.  ‘His  true  Penelope  was  Flaubert’  is  a  mere 
modernisation  of: 
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Shades  of  Callimachus,  Coan  ghosts  of  Philetas 
It  is  your  grove  I  would  walk.  .  . 

This  is  the  avowal  of  the  artist’s  devotion  to  art  and  not  to 
public  propaganda,  even  though  his  audience  is  thereby  limited 
to  ’young  ladies  of  indeterminate  character’  and  posterity. 
Mauberley  puts  it  more  savagely: 

The  age  demanded  an  image 
Of  its  accelerated  grimace  .  .  . 

Not,  not  certainly,  the  obscure  reveries 
Of  the  inward  gaze  .  .  . 

This  is  also  the  subject  of  Sections  II  and  V  in  a  rather 
different  form.  In  Section  II  the  poet  seems  about  to  attempt 
the  very  themes  he  has  declared  himself  unwilling  to  attempt, 
but  he  is  recalled  from  them  by  Apollo : 

‘Alba,  your  kings,  and  the  realm  your  folk 
have  constructed  with  such  industry 

Shall  be  yawned  out  on  my  lyre — with  such  industry.  .  .  . 

And  Phoebus  looking  upon  me  from  the  Castalian  tree, 

Said  then  ‘You  idiot!  What  are  you  doing  with  that 
water: 

‘Who  has  ordered  a  book  about  heroes.?  .  .  .’ 

In  Section  V  he  makes  another  assault  on  these  themes,  but 
the  irony  and  doubt  which  pervade  the  first  part  of  his 
section  ‘If  I  have  not  the  faculty,  “The  bare  attempt  would 
be  praiseworthy  .  .  .”  ’  is  underlined  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
Part  II  in : 

Yet  you  ask  on  what  account  I  write  so  many  love-lyrics . . . 

my  ventricles  do  not  palpitate  to  Caesarial  ore  rotundas. 

This  stress  on  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  society,  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  private  poetic  morality  against  public  compulsions, 
whether  these  be  the  demands  of  a  government  or  promises 
of  fame  and  fortune,  is  what  Pound  saw  as  the  important 
clement  in  Propertius  and  this  is  the  critical  burden  of  the 
Homage. 


w 
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Propertius’  private  themes,  the  centre  of  his  art,  are  love 
and  the  passions;  this  was  his  ‘cultivation  of  Pierian  roses’. 
Here  he  differs  from  Pound.  Pound  therefore  offers  a  selec¬ 
tion,  reworked  in  a  sophisticated  manner,  of  some  of  the  best  | 
of  the  Propertian  love  elegies.  Although  there  are  important  I 
other  themes,  these  largely  take  up  Sections  III,  VI,  XI  and  r 
part  of  XII,  for  the  subject  Propertius  has  chosen  and  vindi-  I 
cated  against  external  grosser  claims  for  his  poetic  allegiance  [ 
is  his  love  of  Cynthia.  Pound’s  allegiances  which  his  persona  | 
in  Mauberley  vindicates  against  the  temptations  of  Mr.  Nixon  { 
are  different,  but  he  is  at  one  with  Propertius  in  the  determi-  | 
nation  to  cling  to  his  chosen  art.  Consequently,  although  page  I 
for  page  we  have  more  of  Propertius’  love  poetry  than  his  P 
poetic  credo,  the  significance  of  Propertius  for  Pound  (which  [ 
he  clearly  brings  out  in  the  ordering  of  the  Homage)  is  the  [ 
latter.  It  is  for  this  that  he  serves  Pound  as  a  persona,  not  in  | 
his  capacity  as  love  poet.  The  two  themes  are  woven  togetha  | 
to  produce  variety,  but  the  choice  of  theme  for  the  opening  | 
and  the  close  of  the  sequence  makes  Pound’s  critical  intention  t 
clear.  | 

Once  the  outline  of  the  sequence  is  stated,  one  may  turn  f 
to  the  subsidiary  motifs  present  in  the  Homage.  An  attempt  I 
is  made  to  define  the  society  (and  thus  the  societies)  from  I 
which  the  protest  emerges.  The  censor  to  which  Harriet 
Monroe  alluded  in  her  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  (xx,  1931,  pp.  86-7)  was  not  a  censor  of  sexual 
but  a  war-time  censor.  There  is  nothing  lewd  in  the  Homage,  L 
but  there  are  elements  which  might  be  regarded  as  productive  f 
of  ‘alarm  and  despondency’.  Although  in  the  Homage  there  \ 
is  nothing  like  the  bitterness  and  disillusion  of  Mauberley,  f 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  poem  has  much  in  common  | 
with  the  later  work.  The  recognition  of  failure,  of  the  futile  I 
end  of  endeavour,  is  also  present  in  the  Homage.  Propertius  I 
envisages  a  vindication  by  time.  Pound  in  Mauberley  only  a  | 
response  in  the  sensitive  reader:  | 

And  I  also  among  the  later  nephews  of  this  city  | 

shall  have  my  dog’s  day. ...  (I)  f 

is  to  contrasted  with :  [ 
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...  the  case  presents 
No  adjunct  to  the  Muses’  diadem. 

The  hopelessness  of  poetic  endeavour  and  the  impossibility  of 
contemporary  recognition  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the 
Homage's  concern  with  death,  which  reduces  all  things  to 
one  level: 

One  raft  on  the  veiled  flood  of  Acheron. 

Marius  and  Jugurtha  together. 

Nor  at  my  funeral  either  will  there  be  any  long  trail, 
beving  ancestral  lares  and  images;  .  .  . 

A  small  plebeian  procession. 

Enough,  enough  and  in  plenty 

There  will  be  three  books  at  my  obsequies 

Which  I  take,  my  not  unworthy  gift,  to  Persephone.  (VI) 

Yet  even  this  note,  the  hope  of  posthumous  recognition,  has 
behind  it  the  tones  of  despair : 

In  vain,  you  call  back  the  shade. 

In  vain,  Cynthia.  Vain  call  to  unanswering  shadow. 
Small  talk  comes  from  small  bones.  (VI) 

There  is  a  failure  implicit,  ‘wrong  from  the  start’,  which  is 
deepened  in  Mauberley.  Yet  this  is  extracted  from  Propertius 
not  by  choosing  elements  which  correspond  to  Pound’s  feel¬ 
ing  of  artistic  futility  and  cultural  death — for  Propertius  al¬ 
though  fighting  against  the  contemporary  current  of  literature 
has  a  characteristic  Roman  confidence  of  his  ultimate  fame — 
but  by  utilizing  Propertius’  horror  of  death  (which  Pound 
himself  does  not  have)  to  symbolize  the  artistic  death  for 
which  Pound  wrote  in  Mauberley  the  impressive  poem — E.P. 
Ode  pour  VElection  de  son  Sepulchre.  This  feeling  of  horror, 
most  clearly  seen  in  Propertius  FV,  7  {Sunt  aliquid  Manes)* 
is  used  by  Pound  to  express  his  disgust  at  the  passing  of  a 
cultural  climate. 

So  although  the  bitterness  of  Mauberley  is  lacking  (partly 
through  the  limitations  of  Propertius  as  a  persona,  partly 
through  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  partly  because  Pound 
could  not  see  into  the  post-war  future),  the  sequence  springs 
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original  poem,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  close  study  of  the 
individual  sections  where  much  of  the  poetic  action  takes  place. 
The  whole  sequence  tends  even  now  to  be  skimmed  through 
for  the  striking  themes,  which  arc  more  obvious,  limited  and 
repetitious  than  the  subjects  of  the  individual  poems  in  Mau- 
Mey,  which  have  always  received  due  critical  attention.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  too  easy  acceptance  by  the  sympathetic  and  the 
too  obtuse  rejection  by  hostile  critics.  Pound  felt  obliged  to  call 
Mauberley  a  ‘popularization’  of  the  Homage,  even  though  it 
was  also  a  deeper  and  subtler  treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 
It  was  too  easy  and  too  hard  for  the  understanding  Pound  had 
hoped  for,  and  it  attracted  to  itself  too  much  irrelevant 
criticism. 

Mauberley  and  the  Homage  are  important  documents  for 
insight  into  Pound  and  a  whole  literary  generation,  indeed  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  into  a  crisis  of  our  time.  Some¬ 
thing  went  wrong  in  our  civilization  at  this  period  and  these 
two  poems  make  this  quite  clear.  They  express  much  the  same 
discontent  as  does  The  Waste  Land.  The  difference  between 
that  poem  and  the  two  poems  under  discussion  is  significant. 
Pound  and  Eliot  were  in  different  ways  immensely  concerned 
for  their  civilization  and  its  discontents.  In  Pound  the  concern 
is  evinced  by  a  care  for  intelligence,  literature  and  art  and  thus 
for  the  society  from  whch  these  emerge.  Eliot’s  temperament 
and  insight,  on  the  other  hand,  is  other-worldly;  he  is  a  greater 
thinl^er  (in  poetic  terms)  and  is  less  interested  in  technique 
than  Pound  is.  G>ntent  and  form  are  not  separable  and  this 
comment  is  not  to  deny  Eliot’s  technical  gifts,  but  to  indicate 
the  difference  of  his  poetic  interests  and  his  conception  of  his 
art.  Eliot’s  diagnosis  in  The  Waste  Land  implies  a  more  uni¬ 
versal  criticism;  it  is  concerned  with  spiritual  and  only  then 
!  social  malaise;  art  is  not  mentioned.  Eliot’s  implied  remedy  is 
therefore  a  spiritual  one. 

This  distinction  makes  it  easier  to  understand  Pound’s 
movement  further  and  further  towards  Fascism  and  such 
things  as  monetary  reform.  Pound  is  not  concerned  with  any 
deeper  spiritual  reality;  his  roots  strike  only  into  this  world 
;  and  this  society  and  it  is  here  he  wishes  reform  to  begin.  The 
death  of  art  in  the  modern  world  is  attributable  to  social 
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causes,  to  the  venal  vulgarities  of  the  Arnold  Bennetts,  to  I  « 
certain  classes  and  conspiracies  and  ultimately  to  a  certain  ]  | 
form  of  government  which  brought  about  the  betrayal,  cul-  i  j 
tural  and  social,  of  a  civilization.  ^ 

All  men,  in  law,  arc  equals.  i  1 

Free  of  Pisistratus,  ' 

We  choose  a  knave  or  an  eunuch  i 

To  rule  over  us.  j 

In  turn  of  course  Pound  insisted  {Polite  Essays,  p.  164)  that  , 
when  the  work  of  the  ‘damned  and  despised  literati’  goes  bad, 
‘when  their  very  medium,  the  very  essence  of  their  work,  the 
application  of  work  to  thing  goes  rotten  ...  the  whole 
machinery  of  social  and  individual  thought  and  order  goes  1 
to  pot’. 

The  emphasis  on  art  and  intellect,  the  contempt  for  *a  |' 
tawdry  cheapness’,  the  anti-democratic  bias  (not  unreminiscent 
of  an  attitude  to  be  found  in  some  Latin  poets — 0</i  profanum 
vulgus  et  arceo)  produced  as  we  know  and  must  deplore,  a  * 
different  personal  solution  from  Eliot’s,  and  the  strong  con-  c 
trast  between  the  poems  they  both  wrote  after  this  period  I 
makes  this  plain.  Their  different  roads  led  to  strangely  different  . 
places,  but  their  ultimate  destinations  may  be  discerned  in  the 
earlier  poems. 

Nevertheless  between  the  Homage  and  Mauberley  impor¬ 
tant  distinctions  may  be  made.  And  although  Mauberley  is  for 
me  the  greater  poem,  not  all  of  its  poetic  attitudes  arc  an  ad-  I 
vance  on  the  Homage.  There  is  one  way  at  least  in  which  the 
Homage  because  or  the  nature  of  its  source  is  preferable  to 
Mauberley  as  a  criticism  of  life.  The  single-minded  devotion 
of  Pound  to  his  craft  is  sometimes  reminiscent  of  the  art 
fancier’s  attitude  to  culture.  Culture  is  seen  as  something  out 
there-  This  externality  perhaps  springs  from  certain  peculiar  ^ 
American  conditions.  It  is  the  tourist’s  attitude  to  art,  and  it  1 
is  not  without  significance  that  Ezra  Pound  himself  is  an  I 
American  expatriate.  One  result  of  this  is  a  simple-minded  f 
contrast  between  the  idyllic  past  and  the  vulgar  present,  a  mis-  i 
take  which  the  greater  spiritual  insight  of  Eliot  did  not  allow 
him  to  make.  The  Waste  Land  offers  a  more  timeless  view  of  * 
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spiritual  disease;  its  diagnosis  is  made  sub  specie  aeternitatis. 
In  A  Game  of  Chess  all  vulgarity,  Cleopatra’s,  Elizabeth’s  and 
the  modern  lady’s,  is  brought  before  us.  Eliot  is  here  subtler 
and  more  perceptive  than  Pound.  Pound  idealizes  the  past  in 
Mauberley: 

Conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soul 
‘Which  the  highest  cultures  have  nourished’ 

To  Fleet  St.  where 
Dr.  Johnson  flourished; 

Beside  this  thoroughfare 
The  sale  of  half-hose  has 
Long  since  superseded  the  cultivation 
Of  Pierian  Roses. 

But  Dr.  Johnson  himself  can  effectively  ‘place’  this  idealiza¬ 
tion  (and  by  implication  the  idealization  of  ‘the  mousseline  of 
Cos'  and  ‘Sappho's  barbitos').  In  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 
we  are  told : 

Mark  then  what  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail, 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail. 
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In  the  Homage  Pound  is  forced,  despite  himself,  to  adopt 
an  historical  view;  the  sentimental ization  of  the  past  becomes 
impossible  because  Propertius  is  the  past.  It  is  for  this  reason 
perhaps  that  the  Homage  has  found  at  least  one  critic  who  rates 
it  as  a  poem  above  Mauberley. 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford 

‘A  chapter  from  a  book  on  Pound’s  Propertius  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  later  this  year. 

*  Selected  Essays,  p.  15. 

*A  convenient  summary  of  it  may  be  found  in  Hugh 
Kenner:  The  Poetry  of  Ezra  Pound,  pp.  119-25. 

*The  Collected  Letters  of  Ezra  Pound,  edited  by  D.  D. 
Paige  (1951),  pp.  310-11. 

‘Robert  Lowell’s  sensitive  translation  (The  Ghost,  After 
Sextus  Propertius)  conveys  the  mood  of  this  elegy  very  well. 
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The  First  Paragraph  of  The  Ambassadors: 
An  Exphcation^ 

IAN  WATT 

WHEN  I  WAS  asked  if  I  would  do  a  piece  of  explication  at 
this  conference,  I  was  deep  in  Henry  fames,  and  beginning 
The  Ambassadors:  so  the  passage  chose  itself;  but  just  what 
was  explication,  and  how  did  one  do  it  to  prose?  I  take  it  that 
whereas  explanation,  from  explanare,  suggests  a  mere  making 
plain  by  spreading  out,  explication,  from  explicare,  implies  a 
progressive  unfolding  of  a  series  of  literary  implications,  and 
thus  partakes  of  our  modern  preference  for  multiplicity  in 
method  and  meaning:  explanation  assumes  an  ultimate  sim¬ 
plicity,  explication  assumes  complexity. 

Historically,  the  most  developed  tradition  of  explication  is 
presumably  that  which  developed  out  of  medieval  textual 
exegesis  and  became  the  chief  method  of  literary  instruction 
in  French  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Explication  de  texte  in  France  reflects  the 
rationalism  of  ninetcenth<entury  Positivist  scholarship.  At  its 
worst  the  routine  application  of  the  method  resembles  a  sort  of 
bayonet  drill  in  which  the  exposed  body  of  literature  is  riddled 
with  etymologies  and  dates  before  being  despatched  in  a  har- 
rowingly  insensitive  resume.  At  its  best,  however,  explication 
de  texte  can  be  solidly  illuminating,  and  it  then  serves  to  remind 
us  that  a  piece  of  literature  is  not  necessarily  violated  if  we  give 
systematic  attention  to  such  matters  as  its  author,  its  historical 
setting,  and  the  formal  properties  of  its  language. 

Practical  Criticism,  on  die  other  hand,  as  it  was  developed 
at  Cambridge  by  I.  A.  Richards,  continues  the  tradition  of  the 
British  Empiricists.  Inductive  rather  than  deductive,  it  makes 
a  point  of  excluding  linguistic  and  historical  considerations,  so 
as  to  derive — in  appearance  at  least — all  the  literary  values  of 
a  work  empirically  from  the  words  on  the  page.  In  the  last 
thirty  years  the  emphasis  of  Practical  Criticism  on  the 
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.  autonomy  of  the  text  has  revolutionised  the  approach  to 
literary  studies,  and  has  proved  itself  a  technique  of  supreme 
>  value  for  teaching  and  examining  students;  I  myself  certainly 
believe  that  its  use  should  be  expanded  rather  than  curtailed. 
Yet,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  I  picked  it  up  as  a  student 
i  and  have  later  attempted  to  pass  it  on  as  a  teacher,  both  its 
^  pedagogical  effects  and  its  basic  methodological  assumptions 
I  seem  to  me  to  be  open  to  serious  question.  For  many  reasons. 
1  at  of  objectivity  confers  a  spurious  authority  on  a  process 

ing  i  that  is  often  only  a  rationalisation  of  an  unexamined  judg- 
hat  ment,  and  that  must  always  be  to  some  extent  subjective;  its 
hat  j  exclusion  of  historical  factors  seems  to  authorise  a  more  general 
ng  j  anti-historicism;  and — though  this  objection  is  perhaps  less 
s  a  J  generally  accepted — it  contains  an  inherent  critical  bias  in  the 
nd  I  assumption  that  the  part  is  a  complete  enough  reflection  of 
in  i  the  literary  whole  to  be  profitably  appreciated  and  discussed 
m-  in  isolation  from  its  context.  How  far  this  is  true,  or  how  far 
it  can  be  made  to  appear  so  by  a  well-primed  practitioner,  is 
1  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  it  is  surely  demonstrable  that  Practical 
lal  Criticism  tends  to  find  the  most  merit  in  the  kind  of  writing 
on  I  which  has  virtues  that  are  in  some  way  separable  from  their 
1C*  j|  larger  context;  it  favours  kinds  of  writing  that  arc  richly  con- 
hc  Crete  in  themselves,  stylistically  brilliant,  or  composed  in  rc- 
its  lativcly  small  units.  It  is  therefore  better  suited  to  verse  than  to 
of  prose;  and  better  suited  to  certain  kinds  of  cither  than  to  others 

cd  where  different  and  less  concentrated  merits  arc  appropriate, 

IT-  as  in  the  novel. 

■  As  for  its  pedagogical  effects — and  here  agaun  I  have 
id  I  mainly  my  own  past  experience  in  mind — Practical  Criticism 
ve  j  surely  tends  to  sensitise  us  towards  objects  only  within  a 
al  certain  range  of  magnitude :  below  that  threshold  it  becomes 
j  subjective  and  impressionist,  paying  very  little  attention  to  the 
:d  j  humble  facts  of  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  words  on  the 
le  7  page;  while,  at  the  other  extreme,  it  often  ignores  the  larger 
cs  meaning,  and  the  literary  and  historical  contexts  of  that 
so  meaning. 

)f  As  a  practical  matter  these  restrictions  may  all  be  necessary 

St  for  the  pupil  and  salutary  for  the  teacher;  and  I  mention  them 
le  ,  mainly  to  justify  my  present  attempt  to  develop  the  empirical 

I 
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and  inductive  methods  of  Practical  Criticism  in  such  a  way  as  of  c 
to  deal  with  those  elements  in  a  literary  text  whose  vibrations  I  — 
are  so  high  or  so  low  that  we  Ricardian  dogs  have  not  yet  been  the 
trained  to  bark  at  them.  I  scci 

It  is  mainly  in  these  penumbral  areas,  of  course,  that  the  i  scqi 
French  explication  de  texte  habitually  operates;  but  its  analysis  [ 
of  grammar  and  of  the  literary  and  historical  background  are  i  Sen 
usually  a  disconnected  series  of  discrete  demonstrations  which  !  of  t 
stop  short  of  the  unifying  critical  synthesis  that  one  hopes  for.  j  the 
Until  fairly  recently  the  same  could  have  been  said,  and  per-  f  (an 
haps  with  greater  emphasis,  about  the  German  tradition  of  I  crij 
literary  scholarship,  with  its  almost  entirely  independent  I  tha 
pursuit  of  philology  and  philosophy.  More  recent  trends  in  ma 
Stilforschung  however — of  which  Wolfgang  Clemen’s  The 
Development  of  Shakespeare’s  Imagery  (Bonn,  1936),  was  an  ha^ 
early  example — come  closer  to,  and  indeed  partly  reflect,  the  ;  fro 
more  empirical  Anglo-American  models  of  literary  criticism;  Do 


while,  even  more  promising  perhaps  for  the  study  of  prose,  doi 
though  seemingly  quite  independent  of  the  influence  of  Prac-  |  all; 
tical  Criticism,  is  the  development,  mainly  from  Romance  sen 
philology,  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  ‘stylistics’.  in 

For  my  purposes,  however,  it  remains  not  so  much  a  lea 
method  as  a  small  group  of  isolated,  though  spectacular,  in-  po 
dividual  triumphs.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  Leo  syi 
Spitzer’s  Linguistics  and  Literary  History  (Baltimore,  1948), 
or  for  the  continual  excitement  and  illumination  offered  in  ale 


Erich  Auerbach’s  Mimesis  (1946:  trans.  Willard  Trask,  ?  foi 
Princeton,  N.J.,  1953);  their  achievements,  however,  strike  me  re: 
mainly  as  tributes  to  the  historical  imagination  and  philo-  =  soi 
sophical  understanding  of  the  German  mind  at  its  best;  I  find  I  an 
their  brillant  commentaries  on  words  or  phrases  or  passages  3  to 
essentially  subjective;  and  if  I  am  tempted  to  emulate  the  1  lit 
bravura  with  which  they  take  off  from  the  word  on  the  page  | 
to  leap  into  the  farthest  empyreans  of  Kulturgeschichte ,  I  soon 
discover  that  the  Cambridge  east  winds  have  condemned  me  to 
less  giddy  modes  of  critical  transport.  I 

Yet  what  other  models  are  there  to  help  one  to  analyse  a  {; 
paragraph  of  Jamesian  prose?  Some  of  the  historical  studies  f 
of  prose  style  could,  conceivably,  be  applied;  but  I  am  fearful 
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of  ending  up  with  the  proposition  that  James  was  a  Ciceronian 
—with  Senecan  elements,  of  course,  like  everyone  else.  As  for 
the  new  linguistics,  the  promises  as  regards  literary  analysis 
seem  greater  than  the  present  rewards :  the  most  practical  con¬ 
sequence  of  my  exposure  to  Charles  Fries’s  The  Structure  of 
English:  An  Introduction  to  the  Construction  of  English 
Sentences  (New  York,  1952),  for  example,  was  to  deprive  me 
of  the  innocent  pleasure  that  comes  from  imagining  you  know 
the  names  of  things.  Structural  linguistics  in  general  is  mainly 
(and  rightly)  concerned  with  problems  of  definition  and  des¬ 
cription  at  a  considerably  more  basic  level  of  linguistic  usage 
than  the  analysis  of  the  literary  effect  of  Henry  James’s  gram¬ 
matical  particularities  seems  to  require. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  signs  of  the  gaps  being  filled 
have  come  from  what  are — in  that  particular  area — amateurs : 
from  Francis  Berry’s  Voets*  Grammar  (London,  1958),  or 
Donald  Davie’s  Articulate  Energy  (London,  1955).  But  they 
don’t  help  much  with  prose,  of  course,  and  they  aren’t  basic¬ 
ally  concerned  with  grammatical  structure  in  the  ordinary 
sense;  although  Davie’s  notion  that  the  principle  of  continuity 
in  poetry  is,  afer  all,  primarily  grammatical  and  rational,  at 
least  lessens  the  separation  between  the  stylistic  domains  of 
poetry  and  prose,  and  suggests  some  ways  of  studying  how 
syntax  channels  expressive  force. 

Virtually  helpless,*  then,  1  must  face  the  James  passage 
alone  as  far  as  any  fully  developed  and  acceptable  technique 
for  explicating  prose  is  concerned;  but  there  seem  to  be  good 
reasons  why  practical  criticism  should  be  supplemented  by 
some  of  the  approaches  of  French  and  German  scholarship, 
and  by  whatever  else  will  lead  one  from  the  words  on  the  page 
to  matters  as  low  as  syntax  and  as  high  as  ideas,  or  the  total 
literary  structure. 
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Strcthcr’s  first  question,  when  he  reached  the  hotel,  was 
about  his  friend;  yet  on  his  learning  that  Waymarsh  was 
apparently  not  to  arrive  till  evening  he  was  not  wholly  dis¬ 
concerted.  A  telegram  from  him  bespeaking  a  room  ‘only 
5  if  not  noisy’,  reply  paid,  was  produced  for  the  inquirer  at 
the  office,  so  that  the  understanding  they  should  meet  at 
Chester  rather  than  at  Liverpool  remained  to  that  extent 
sound.  The  same  secret  principle,  however,  that  had 
prompted  Strether  not  absolutely  to  desire  Waymarsh’s 
10  presence  at  the  dock,  that  had  led  him  thus  to  postpone 
for  a  few  hours  his  enjoyment  of  it,  now  operated  to  make 
him  feel  he  could  still  wait  without  disappointment.  They 
would  dine  together  at  the  worst,  and,  with  all  respect  to 
dear  old  Waymarsh — if  not  even,  for  that  matter,  to  him- 
15  self — there  was  little  fear  that  in  the  sequel  they  shouldn’t 
see  enough  of  each  other.  The  principle  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  as  operating  had  been,  with  the  most  newly  dis¬ 
embarked  of  the  two  men,  wholly  instinctive — the  fruit 
of  a  sharp  sense  that,  delightful  as  it  would  be  to  find  him- 
20  self  looking,  after  so  much  separation,  into  his  comrade’s 
face,  his  business  would  be  a  trifle  bungled  should  he 
simply  arrange  for  this  countenance  to  present  itself  to  the  ^ 
nearing  steamer  as  the  first  ‘note’  of  Europe.  Mixed  with  | 
everything  was  the  apprehension,  already,  on  Strether’s  I 
25  part,  that  it  would,  at  best,  throughout,  prove  the  note  of 
Europe  in  quite  a  sufficient  degree.* 

It  seems  a  fairly  ordinary  sort  of  prose,  but  for  its  faint  air 
of  elaborate  portent;  and  on  second  reading  its  general  quality 
reminds  one  of  what  Strether  is  later  to  observe — approvingly 
— in  Maria  Gostrey :  an  effect  of  ‘expensive,  subdued  suit¬ 
ability’.  There’s  certainly  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the 
diction  or  syntax;  none  of  the  immediate  drama  or  rich  des¬ 
cription  that  we  often  get  at  the  beginning  of  novels;  and 
certainly  none  of  the  sensuous  concreteness  that,  until  recently, 
was  regarded  as  a  chief  criterion  of  good  prose  in  our  long 
post'imagistic  phase :  if  anything,  the  passage  is  conspicuously 
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un-sensuous  and  un-concretc,  a  little  dull  perhaps,  and  certainly 
not  easy  reading. 

The  difficulty  isn’t  one  of  particularly  long  or  complicated 
sentences:  actually  they’re  of  fairly  usual  length:  I  make  it 
an  average  of  41  words;  a  little,  but  not  very  much,  longer 
than  James’  average  of  35  (in  Book  2,  ch.  2.  of  The  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  according  to  R.  W.  Short’s  count,  in  his  very  useful 
article  ‘The  Sentence  Structure  of  Henry  James’  {American 
literature,  XVIII  [March  1946],  71-88.*  The  main  cause  of 
difficulty  seems  rather  to  come  from  what  may  be  called  the 
delayed  specification  of  referents:  ‘Strether’  and  ‘the  hotel’ 
and  ‘his  friend’  are  mentioned  before  we  are  told  who  or 
where  they  are.  But  this  difficulty  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  James’s  general  narrative  technique  that  it  may  be  better 
to  begin  with  purely  verbal  idiosyncrasies,  which  arc  more 
easily  isolated.  The  most  distinctive  ones  in  the  passage  seem 
to  be  these:  a  preference  for  non-transitive  verbs;  many 
abstract  nouns;  much  use  of  ‘that’;  a  certain  amount  of  elegant 
variation  to  avoid  piling  up  personal  pronouns  and  adjectives 
such  as  ‘he’,  ‘his’  and  ‘him’;  and  the  presence  of  a  great  many 
negatives  and  ncar-negati.vcs. 

By  the  preference  for  non-transitive  verbs  1  mean  three 
related  habits:  a  great  reliance  on  copulatives — ‘Strcthcr’s 
first  question  was  about  his  friend’;  ‘was  apparently  not  to 
arrive’ :  a  frequent  use  of  the  passive  voice — ‘was  not  wholly 
disconcerted’;  ‘a  telegram  .  .  .  was  produced’;  ‘his  business 
would  be  a  trifle  bungled’',  and  the  employment  of  many 
intransitive  verbs — ‘the  understanding  .  .  .  remained  .  .  . 
sound’;  ‘the  .  .  .  principle  .  .  .  operated  to’.  My  count  of  all 
the  verbs  in  the  indicative  would  give  a  total  of  14  passive, 
copulative  or  intransitive  uses  as  opposed  to  only  6  transitive 
ones :  and  there  arc  in  addition  frequent  infinitive,  participial, 
or  gcrundial  uses  of  transitive  verbs,  in  all  of  which  the  active 
nature  of  the  subjcct-vcrb-and-objcct  sequence  is  considerably 
abated— ‘on  his  learning’;  ‘bespeaking  a  room’;  ‘not  absolutely 
to  desire’;  ‘led  him  thus  to  postpone’. 

This  relative  infrequency  of  transitive  verbal  usages  in  the 
passage  is  asscKiated  with  the  even  more  pronounced  tendency 
towards  using  abstract  nouns  as  subjects  or  main  or  subordinate 
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clauses:  ‘question’;  ‘understanding’;  ‘the  same  secret  prin¬ 
ciple’;  ‘the  principle’;  ‘his  business’.  If  one  takes  only  the  main 
clauses,  there  are  four  such  abstract  nouns  as  subjects,  while  ^ 
only  three  main  clauses  have  concrete  and  particular  subjecti 
Che'.or-thcyV  ^ 

I  detail  these  features  only  to  establish  that  in  this  passage,  jouj 
at  least,  there  is  a  clear  quantitative  basis  for  the  common  ;  Qjij, 
enough  view  that  James’s  late  prose  style  is  characteristically 
abstract;  more  explicitly,  that  the  main  grammatical  subjects  gojj 
arc  very  often  nouns  for  mental  ideas,  ‘question’,  ‘principle’,  I 
etc.;  and  that  the  verbs — ^because  they  arc  mainly  used  citho  pre: 
non-transitivcly,  or  in  infinitive,  participial  and  gcrundial  j  int^ 
forms, — tend  to  express  states  of  being  rather  than  particular  Poj 
finite  actions  affecting  objects.  con 

The  main  use  of  abstractions  is  to  deal  at  the  same  time  £  ]  n; 
with  many  objects  or  events  rather  than  single  and  particular  |  obj, 
ones :  and  we  use  verbs  that  denote  states  of  being  rather  than  j 
actions  for  exactly  the  same  reason — their  much  more  general '  cor 
applicability.  But  in  this  passage,  of  course,  James  isn’t  in  the  \  the 
ordinary  sense  making  abstract  or  general  statements;  it’s  nar-  uni 
rative,  not  expository  prose;  what  need  exploring,  therefore,  i  as 
are  the  particular  literary  imperatives  which  impose  on  his  style  evt 
so  many  of  the  verbal  and  syntactical  qualities  of  abstract  and  On 
general  discourse;  of  expository  rather  than  narrative  prose.  I  nij 
Consider  the  first  sentence.  The  obvious  narrative  way  of  I  thi 
making  things  partcular  and  concrete  would  presumably  be  [  acl 
‘When  Strether  reached  the  hotel,  he  first  asked  “Has  Mr. '  ou 
Waymarsh  arrived  yet.?’’  ’  Why  does  James  say  it  the  way  he  f 
does.?  One  effect  is  surely  that,  instead  of  a  sheer  stated  event, ,  th; 
we  get  a  very  special  view  of  it;  the  mere  fact  that  actuality  fr( 
has  been  digested  into  reported  speech — the  question  ‘was  vv( 
about  his  friend’ — involves  a  narrator  to  do  the  job,  to  interpret  ‘tJ 
the  action,  and  also  a  presumed  audience  that  he  does  it  for:  Pi 
and  by  implication,  the  heat  of  the  action  itself  must  have  [  vv( 
cooled  off  somewhat  for  the  translation  and  analysis  of  the  ^  ar 
events  into  this  form  of  statement  to  have  had  time  to  occur,  sii 
Lastly,  making  the  subject  of  the  sentence  ‘question’  rather  |  ra 
than  ‘he’,  has  the  effect  of  subordinating  the  particular  actor,  I  at 
and  therefore  the  particular  act,  to  a  much  more  general  pO'  I  ar 
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qxetive:  mental  rather  than  physical,  and  subjective  rather 
than  objective;  ‘question’  is  a  word  which  involves  analysis  of 
a  physical  event  into  terms  of  meaning  and  intention :  it  in¬ 
volves,  in  fact,  both  Strether’s  mind  and  the  narrator’s.  The 
narrator’s,  because  he  interprets  Strether’s  act:  if  James  had 
sought  the  most  concrete  method  of  taking  us  into  Strether’s 
mind — ‘  “Has  Mr.  Waymarsh  come  yet?”  I  at  once  asked’ — ^he 
would  have  obviated  the  need  for  the  implied  external  catc- 
goriser  of  Strether’s  action.  But  James  disliked  the  ‘mere  plati¬ 
tude  of  statement’  involved  in  first-person  narrative;  partly, 
presumably,  because  it  would  merge  Strether’s  consciousness 
into  the  narrative,  and  not  isolate  it  for  the  reader’s  inspection. 
For  such  isolation,  a  more  expository  method  is  needed:  no 
confusion  of  subject  and  object,  as  in  first-person  narration,  but 
a  narrator  forcing  the  reader  to  pay  attention  to  James’s  primary 
objective — Strether’s  mental  and  subjective  state. 

The  ‘multidimensional’  quality  of  the  narrative,  with  its 
continual  implication  of  a  community  of  three  minds — Stre- 
thcr’s,  James’s,  and  the  reader’s — isn’t  signalled  very  obviously 
until  the  fourth  sentence — ‘The  principle  I  have  just  mentioned 
as  operating  .  .  .’;  but  it’s  already  been  established  tacitly  in 
every  detail  of  diction  and  structure,  and  it  remains  pervasive. 
One  reason  for  the  special  demand  James’s  fictional  prose 
makes  on  our  attention  is  surely  that  there  are  always  at  least 
three  levels  of  development — all  of  them  subjective :  the  char¬ 
acters’  awareness  of  events:  the  narrator’s  seeing  of  them;  and 
our  own  trailing  perception  of  the  relation  between  these  two. 

The  primary  location  of  the  narrative  in  a  mental  rather 
than  a  physical  continuum  gives  the  narrative  a  great  freedom 
from  the  restrictions  of  particular  time  and  place.  Materially, 
wc  are,  of  course,  in  Chester,  at  the  hotel — characteristically 
‘the  hotel’  because  a  fully  particularised  specification — ‘The 
Pied  Bull  Inn’  say — would  be  an  irrelevant  brute  fact  which 
would  distract  attention  from  the  mental  train  of  thought  we 
arc  invited  to  partake  in.  But  actually  we  don’t  have  any  pres¬ 
sing  sense  of  time  and  place :  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  spectators, 
rather  specifically,  of  Strether’s  thought  processes,  which  easily 
and  imperceptibly  range  forwards  and  backwards  both  in  time 
and  space.  Sentence  three,  for  example,  begins  in  the  past,  at 
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the  Liverpool  dock;  sentence  four  looks  forward  to  the  reunion 
later  that  day,  and  to  its  many  sequels :  such  transitions  of  tunc 
and  place  are  much  easier  to  effect  when  the  main  subjects  of 
the  sentences  are  abstract :  a  ‘principle’  exists  independently  of 
its  context. 

The  multiplicity  of  relations — between  narrator  and  object, 
and  between  the  ideas  in  Strether’s  mind — held  in  even  suspen¬ 
sion  throughout  the  narrative,  is  presumably  the  main  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  number  of  ‘thats’  in  the  passage,  as  well  as  of  the 
several  examples  of  elegant  variation.  There  are  9  ‘thats’ — only 
two  of  them  demonstrative  and  the  rest  relative  pronouns  for 
conjunctions  or  particles  if  you  prefer  those  terms);  actually 
there  were  no  less  than  three  more  of  them  in  the  first  edition, 
which  James  removed  from  the  somewhat  more  colloquial  and 
informal  New  York  edition;  while  there  are  several  other 
‘thats’  implied — in  ‘the  principle  [that  j  1  have  just  mentioned’, 
for  instance. 

The  number  of  ‘thats’  follows  from  two  habits  already 
noted  in  the  passage.  ‘That’  characteristically  introduces  relative 
clauses  dealing  not  with  persons  but  with  objects,  including 
abstractions;  and  it  is  also  used  to  introduce  reported  speech— 
‘on  his  learning  that  Waymarsh’ — not  ‘Mr.  Waymarsh  isn’t 
here’.  Both  functions  arc  combined  in  the  third  sentence  where 
we  get  a  triple  definition  of  a  timeless  idea  based  on  the  report 
of  three  chronologically  separate  events  ‘the  same  secret  prin¬ 
ciple  that  had  prompted  Strether  not  absolutely  to  desire  Way- 
marsh’s  presence  at  the  dock,  that  had  led  him  thus  to  post¬ 
pone  for  a  few  hours  his  enjoyment  of  it,  now  operated  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  could  still  wait  without  disappointment’. 

Reported  rather  than  direct  speech  also  increases  the  pres¬ 
sure  towards  elegant  variation:  the  use,  for  example,  in  sen¬ 
tence  I  of  ‘his  friend’,  where  in  direct  speech  it  would  be  ‘Mr. 
Waymarsh’  (and  the  reply — *Hc  hasn’t  come  yet’).  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence — ‘a  telegram  .  .  .  was  produced  for  the  inquirer’ 
— ‘inquirer’  is  needed  because  ‘him’  has  already  been  used  for 
Waymarsh  just  above;  of  course,  ‘the  inquirer’  is  logical  enou^ 
after  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence  has  been  an  abstract  noun 
— ‘question’;  and  the  epithet  also  gives  James  an  opportunity 
for  underlining  the  ironic  distance  and  detachment  with  which 
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wc  arc  invited  to  view  his  dedicated  ‘inquirer’,  Strcthcr.  Later, 
when  Strcthcr  is  ‘the  most  newly  disembarked  of  the  two  men’, 
wc  see  how  both  elegant  variation  and  the  grammatical  sub- 
ordinaton  of  physical  events  are  related  to  the  general  Jamesian 
tendency  to  present  characters  and  actions  on  a  plane  of  abstract 
categorisation;  the  mere  statement,  ‘Mr.  Waymarsh  had  al¬ 
ready  been  in  England  for  [so  many]  months’,  would  itself 
go  far  to  destroy  the  primarily  mental  continuum  in  which  the 
paragraph  as  a  whole  exists. 

The  last  general  stylistic  feature  of  the  passage  to  be  listed 
above  was  the  use  of  negative  forms.  There  arc  6  ‘nocs’  or  ‘nots’ 
in  the  first  4  sentences;  four  implied  negatives — ‘postpone’; 
‘without  disappointment’;  ‘at  the  worst’;  ‘there  was  little 
fear’ :  and  two  qualifications  that  modify  positiveness  of  afifir- 
mation — ‘not  wholly’,  and  ‘to  that  extent’.  This  abundance  of 
negatives  has  no  doubt  several  functions:  it  enacts  Strcthcr’s 
tendency  to  hesitation  and  qualification;  it  puts  the  reader  into 
the  right  judicial  frame  of  mind;  and  it  has  the  further  effect 
of  subordinating  concrete  events  to  their  mental  reflection; 
‘Waymarsh  was  not  to  arrive’,  for  example,  is  not  a  concrete 
statement  of  a  physical  event:  it  is  subjective — ^because  it 
implies  an  expectation  in  Strcthcr’s  mind  (which  was  not  ful¬ 
filled);  and  it  has  an  abstract  quality — because  while  Way- 
marsh’s  arriving  would  be  particular  and  physical,  his  not 
arriving  is  an  idea,  a  non-action.  More  generally,  James’s  great 
use  of  negatives  or  near-negatives  may  also,  perhaps,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  part  of  his  subjective  and  abstractive  tendency :  there 
arc  no  negatives  in  nature  but  only  in  the  human  consciousness. 

II 

The  most  obvious  grammatical  features  of  what  Richard 
Chase  has  called  Henry  James’s  ‘infinitely  syntactical  lan^agc’ 
ijhe  American  Novel  and  its  Tradition,  New  York,  195^,  can, 
then,  be  shown  to  reflect  the  essential  imperatives  of  his  nar¬ 
rative  point  of  view;  and  they  could  therefore  lead  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  philosophical  qualities  of  his  mind,  as  they  arc 
discussed,  for  example,  by  I>orothca  Krook  in  her  notable 
article  ‘The  Method  of  the  Later  Works  of  Henry  James’  {Lon¬ 
don  Magazine,  I  [1954],  55'7o);  our  passage  surely  exemplifies 
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James’s  power  ‘to  generalise  to  the  limit  the  particulars  of  ex¬ 
perience’,  and  with  it  the  characteristic  way  in  which  both  his 
‘perceptions  of  the  world  itself,  and  his  perceptions  of  the 
logic  of  the  world  .  .  .  happen  simultaneously,  arc  part  of 
a  single  comprehensive  experience’.  Another  aspect  of  the 
connection  between  James’s  mctaphysic  and  his  method  as  a 
novelist  has  inspired  a  stimulating  stylistic  study — Carlo  Izzo’i 
‘Henry  James,  Scrittorc  Sintattico’  {Studi  Americani,  II  [1956], 
127-142).  The  connection  between  thought  and  style  finds  its 
historical  perspective  in  John  Henry  Raleigh’s  illuminating 
study  ‘Henry  James:  The  Poetics  of  Empiricism’  (PMLA, 
LXVI  [1951],  107-123),  which  establishes  connections  between 
Lockean  epistemology  and  James’s  extreme,  almost  anarchic,  | 
individualism;  while  this  epistemological  preoccupation,  which  | 
is  central  to  Quentin  Anderson’s  view  or  how  James  worked  I 
out  his  father’s  cosmology  in  fictional  terms  (The  American  | 
Henry  James,  New  Brunswick,  1957),  also  leads  towards  an-  | 
other  large  general  question,  the  concern  with  ‘point  of  view’,  j 
which  became  a  crucial  problem  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  | 
fiction  under  the  influence  of  the  sceptical  relativism  of  the  late  I 
nincteenth<entury.  1 

In  James’s  case,  the  problem  is  fairly  complicated.  He  may  | 
be  classed  as  an  ‘Impressionist’,  concerned,  that  is,  to  show  not 
so  much  the  events  themselves,  but  the  impressions  which  they  I 
make  on  the  characters.  But  James’s  continual  need  to  gencr-  1 
alise  and  place  and  order,  combined  with  his  absolute  demand  ' 
for  a  point  of  view  that  would  be  plastic  enough  to  allow  him 
freedom  for  the  formal  ‘architectonics’  of  the  novelists’  craft, 
eventually  involved  him  in  a  very  idiosyncratic  kind  of  multiple 
Impressionism:  idiosyncratic  because  the  dual  presence  of 
Strether’s  consciousness  and  of  that  of  the  narrator,  who  trans¬ 
lates  what  he  sees  there  into  more  general  terms,  makes  the 
narrative  point  of  view  both  intensely  individual  and  yet  I 
ultimately  social. 

Another  possible  direction  of  investigation  would  be  to 
show  that  the  abstractness  and  indirection  of  James’s  style  are 
essentially  the  result  of  this  characteristic  multiplicity  of  his 
vision.  There  is,  for  example,  the  story  reported  by  Edith 
Wharton  that  after  his  first  stroke  James  told  Lady  Prothero 
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:  a*  that  ‘in  the  very  act  of  falling  ...  he  heard  in  the  room  a  voice 
1  his  !  which  was  distinctly,  it  seemed,  not  his  own,  saying :  “So  here 
the  ;  it  is  at  last,  the  distinguished  thing’’.’  James,  apparently,  could 
t  of  not  but  see  even  his  own  most  fateful  personal  experience, 
the  acept  as  evoked  by  some  other  observer’s  voice  in  terms  of  the 
as  a  long  historical  and  literary  tradition  of  death.  Carlo  Izzo  regards 
zo’i  i  this  tendency  as  typical  of  the  Alexandrian  style,  where  there 
)6],  [  is  a  marked  disparity  between  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  means 
5  its  I  of  literary  expression,  and  the  meaner  creative  world  which  it 
dog  !  is  used  to  express;  but  the  defence  of  the  Jamesian  habit  of 

LA,  [  mind  must  surely  be  that  what  the  human  vision  shares  with 

eeo  that  of  animals  is  presumably  the  perception  of  concrete  images, 

hie,  j  not  the  power  to  conceive  universals:  such  was  Aristotle’s 

lich  I  notion  of  man’s  distinguishing  capacity.  The  universals  in  the 

ked  present  context  are  presumably  the  awareness  that  behind  every 

can  petty  individual  circumstance  there  ramifies  an  endless  network 

an-  of  general  moral,  social  and  historical  relations.  Henry  James’s 

w’,  style  can  therefore  be  seen  as  a  supremely  civilised  effort  to 

\  of  relate  every  event  and  every  moment  of  life  to  the  full  com- 

latc  j  plexity  of  its  circumambient  conditions. 

[  Obviously  James’s  multiple  awareness  can  go  too  far;  and 
nay  I  in  the  later  novels  it  often  poses  the  special  problem  that  we  do 

not  j  not  quite  know  whether  the  awareness  implied  in  a  given 

bey  ,  passage  is  the  narrator’s  or  that  of  his  character.  Most  simply, 

ler-  '  a  pronoun  referring  to  the  subject  of  a  preceding  clause  is  aJ- 

ind  I  ways  liable  to  give  trouble  if  one  hasn’t  been  very  much  aware 

lim  I  of  what  the  grammatical  subject  of  that  preceding  clause  was; 

aft,  1  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph,  for  example,  ‘the  appre- 

plc  ;  hension,  already,  on  Strether’s  part,  that ...  it  would,  at  best, 

of  j  ...  prove  the  “note’’  of  Europe,’  ‘it’  refers  to  Waymarsh’s 

ms-  L  countenance :  but  this  isn’t  at  first  obvious;  which  is  no  doubt 

the  [  why,  in  his  revision  of  the  periodical  version  for  the  English 

yet  '  edition  James  replaced  ‘it’  by  ‘he’— simpler,  grammatically, 

I  but  losing  some  of  the  ironic  visual  precision  of  the  original, 

to  !  More  seriously,  because  the  narrator’s  consciousness  and  Stre- 

are  thcr’s  are  both  present,  we  often  don’t  know  whose  mental 

his  ^  operations  and  evaluative  judgments  are  involved  in  particular 

ith  )  cases.  We  pass,  for  instance,  from  the  objective  analysis  of 

a’o  J  sentence  3  where  the  analytic  terminology  of  ‘the  same  secret 
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principle’  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  narrator,  to  what 
must  be  a  verbatim  quotation  of  Strether’s  mind  in  sentence  4: 
‘with  all  respect  to  dear  old  Waymarsh’  is  obviously  Strether’s 
licensed  familiarity. 

But  although  the  various  difficulties  of  tense,  voice,  and 
reference  require  a  vigilance  of  attention  in  the  reader  which 
some  have  found  too  much  to  give,  they  are  not  in  themselves 
very  considerable :  and  what  perhaps  is  much  more  in  need  of 
attention  is  how  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  multiplicity 
of  points  of  view'  don’t  by  any  means  prevent  James  from 
ordering  all  the  elements  of  his  narrative  style  into  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  precise  means  of  expression :  and  it  is  this  positive,  and 
in  the  present  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  triumphant,  mastery  of 
the  difficulties  which  1  want  next  to  consider. 

Our  passage  is  not,  I  think,  James  either  at  his  most  memor¬ 
able  or  at  his  most  idiosyncratic:  The  Ambassadors  is  written 
with  considerable  sobriety  and  has,  for  example,  little  of  the 
vivid  and  direct  style  of  the  early  part  of  The  Wings  of  the 
Dove,  or  of  the  happy  symbolic  complexities  of  The  Golden 
Bowl.  Still,  the  passage  is  fairly  typical  of  the  later  James;  and 
I  think  it  can  be  proved  that  all  or  at  least  nearly  all  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  diction  or  syntax  in  the  present  passage  are  fully 
justified  by  the  particular  emphases  they  create- 

The  most  flagrant  eccentricity  of  diction  is  presumably  that 
where  James  writes  ‘the  most  newly  disembarked  of  the  two 
men’  (lines  16-17).  ‘Most’  may  very  well  be  a  mere  slip;  and  it 
must  certainly  seem  indefensible  to  any  one  who  takes  it  as  an 
absolute  rule  that  the  comparative  must  always  be  used  when 
only  two  items  are  involved.*  But  a  defence  is  at  least  possible. 
‘Most  newly  disembarked’  means  something  rather  different 
from  ‘more  newly  disembarked’.  James,  it  may  be  surmised, 
did  not  want  to  compare  the  recency  of  the  two  men’s  arrival, 
but  to  inform  us  that  Strether’s  arrival  was  ‘very’  or  as  we  might 
say,  ‘most’  recent;  the  use  of  the  superlative  also  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  suggesting  the  long  and  fateful  tradition  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  disembarcations  in  general. 

The  reasons  for  the  other  main  syntactical  idiosyncrasies  in 
the  passage  are  much  clearer.  In  the  first  part  of  the  opening 
sentence,  for  example,  the  separation  of  subject — ‘question’— 
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from  verb — ‘was’ — by  the  longish  temporal  clause  ‘when  he 
reached  the  hotel’,  is  no  doubt  a  disclocation  of  normal  sen¬ 
tence  structure;  but,  of  course,  ‘Strether’  must  be  the  first  word 
of  the  novel :  while,  even  more  important,  the  delayed  placing 
of  the  temporal  clause,  forces  a  pause  after  ‘question’  and  thus 
gives  it  a  very  significant  resonance.  Similarly  with  the  last 
sentence;  it  has  several  peculiarities,  of  which  the  placing  of 
‘throughout’  seems  the  most  obvious.  The  sentence  has  three 
parts :  the  first  and  last  are  comparatively  straightforward,  but 
the  middle  is  a  massed  block  of  portentous  qualifications: 
‘Mixed  with  everything  was  the  apprehension — already,  on 
Strether’s  part,  that  he  would,  at  best,  throughout, — prove  the 
note  of  Europe  in  quite  a  sufficient  degree.’  The  echoing  doom 
started  by  the  connotation  of  ‘apprehension’ — reverberates 
through  ‘already’,  (‘much  more  to  come  later’)  ‘on  Strether’s 
part’  (‘even  he  knows’)  and  ‘at  best’  (‘the  worst  has  been  envis¬ 
aged,  too’);  but  it  is  the  final  collapse  of  the  terse  rhythm  of 
the  parenthesis  that  isolates  the  rather  awkwardly  placed 
‘throughout’,  and  thus  enables  James  to  sound  the  fine  full 
fatal  note;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  poignant  eloquence  of 
‘throughout’.  It  was  this  effect,  of  course,  which  dictated  the 
preceding  inversion  which  places  ‘apprehension’  not  at  the 
start  of  the  sentence,  but  in  the  middle  where,  largely  freed 
from  its  syntactical  nexus,  it  may  be  direedy  exposed  to  its  salvos 
of  qualification. 

The  mockingly  fateful  emphasis  on  ‘throughout’  tells  us, 
if  nothing  had  before,  that  James’s  tone  is  in  the  last  analysis 
ironic,  comic,  or  better,  as  I  shall  try  to  suggest,  humorous. 
The  general  reasons  for  this  have  already  been  suggested.  To 
use  Maynard  Mack’s  distinction  (in  his  Preface  to  Joseph 
Andrews,  Rinehart  Editions,  New  York,  1948),  ‘the  comic 
artist  subordinates  the  presentation  of  life  as  experience,  where 
the  relationship  between  ourselves  and  the  characters  experienc¬ 
ing  it  is  a  primary  one,  to  the  presentation  of  life  as  a  spectacle, 
where  the  primary  relation  is  between  himself  and  us  as  on¬ 
lookers’.  In  the  James  passage,  the  primacy  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  narrator  and  the  reader  has  already  been  noted,  as  has 
its  connection  with  the  abstraction  of  the  diction,  which  brings 
home  the  distance  between  the  narrator  and  Strether.  Of 
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course,  the  application  of  abstract  diction  to  particular  persons  1 
always  tends  towards  irony, ^  because  it  imposes  a  dual  way  of  ^ 
looking  at  them:  few  of  us  can  survive  being  presented  as 
general  representatives  of  humanity.  . 

The  paragraph,  of  course,  is  based  on  one  of  the  classic  ? 
contradictions  in  psychologicad  comedy — Strether’s  reluctauicc  | 
to  admit  to  himself  that  he  has  very  mixed  feelings  about  his  | 
friend :  and  James  develops  this  with  the  narrative  equivalent  of  [ 
commedia  delV arte  technique :  virtuoso  feats  of  ironic  balance,  I 
comic  exaggeration,  and  deceptive  hesitation  conduct  us  on  a  y 
complicated  progress  towards  the  foreordained  illumination. 

In  structure,  to  begin  with,  the  six  sentences  form  three  1 
groups  of  two :  each  pair  of  them  gives  one  aspect  of  Strether’s  [ 
delay;  and  they  are  arranged  in  an  ascending  order  of  compli-  * 
cation  so  that  the  fifth  sentence — 72  words — is  almost  twice  as  • 
long  as  any  other,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  final  sentence,  the  | 
punch  line,  which  is  noticeably  the  shortest — 26  words.  The  | 
development  of  the  ideas  is  as  controlled  as  the  sentence  struc-  p 
ture.  Strether  is  obviously  a  man  with  an  enormous  sense  of  Y 
responsibility  about  personal  relationships;  so  his  first  question  I 
is  about  his  friend.  That  loyal  empressement,  however,  is  im-  I 
mediately  checked  by  the  balanced  twin  negatives  that  follow :  | 

‘on  his  learning  that  Waymarsh  was  not  to  arrive  till  evening, 
he  was  not  wholly  disconcerted’ :  one  of  the  diagnostic  elements  I 
of  irony,  surely,  is  hyperbole  qualified  with  mock-scrupulous-  I 
ness,  such  as  we  get  in  ‘not  wholly  disconcerted’.  Why  there  ^ 
are  limits  to  Lambert  Strether’s  consternation  is  to  transpire  in  ^ 
the  next  sentence;  Waymarsh’s  telegram  bespeaking  a  room  * 
‘only  if  not  noisy’  is  a  laconic  suggestion  of  that  inarticulate  « 
worthy’s  habitually  gloomy  expectations — from  his  past  experi-  I 
ences  of  the  indignities  of  European  hotel  noise  we  adumbrate  I 
the  notion  that  the  cost  of  their  friendly  rencontre  may  be  his  * 
sleeping  in  the  street.  In  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  we  I 
have  another  similar,  though  more  muted,  hint:  ‘the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  should  meet  in  Chester  rather  than  at  Liver-  I 
pool  remained  to  that  extent  sound’;  ‘to  that  extent’,  no  doubt,  i 
but  to  any  other? — echo  seems  to  answer  ‘No’.  I 

In  the  second  group  of  sentences  we  are  getting  into  Stre-  ? 
ther’s  mind,  and  we  have  been  prepared  to  relish  the  irony  of  j 
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its  ambivalences.  The  negatived  hyperbole  of  ‘not  absolutely  to 
desire’,  turns  out  to  mean  ‘postpone’;  and,  of  course,  a  volun¬ 
tarily  postponed  ‘enjoyment’  itself  denotes  a  very  modified 
rapture,  although  Strether’s  own  consciousness  of  the  problem 
is  apparently  no  further  advanced  than  that  ‘he  could  still  wait 
without  disappointment’.  Comically  loyal  to  what  he  would 
like  to  feel,  therefore,  we  have  him  putting  in  the  consoling 
reflection  that  ‘they  would  dine  together  at  the  worst’;  and  the 
ambiguity  of  ‘at  the  worst’  is  followed  by  the  equally  dubious 
thought :  ‘there  was  little  fear  that  in  the  sequel  they  shouldn’t 
sec  enough  of  each  other’.  That  they  should,  in  fact,  see  too 
much  of  each  other;  but  social  decorum  and  Strether’s  own 
loyalties  demand  that  the  outrage  of  the  open  statement  be 
veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  formal  negation. 

By  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  climactic  pair  of  sentences,  we 
have  been  told  enough  for  more  ambitious  effects  to  be  pos¬ 
sible.  The  twice-mentioned  ‘secret  principle’,  it  appears,  is 
actually  wholly  ‘instinctive’  (line  17);  but  in  other  ways  Stre- 
ther  is  dmost  ludicrously  self-conscious.  The  qualified  hyperbole 
of  ‘his  business  would  be  a  trifle  bungled’,  underlined  as  it  is  by 
the  alliteration,  prepares  us  for  a  half-realised  image  which 
amusingly  defines  Strether’s  sense  of  his  role :  he  sees  himself, 
it  appears,  as  the  stage-manager  of  an  enterprise  in  which  his 
solemn  obligations  as  an  implicated  friend  are  counterbalanecd 
by  his  equally  ceremonious  sense  that  due  decorums  must  also 
be  attended  to  when  he  comes  face  to  face  with  another  friend 
of  long  ago — no  less  a  person  than  Europe.  It  is,  of  course,  silly 
of  him,  as  James  makes  him  acknowledge  in  the  characteristic 
italicising  of  ‘the  “note”  of  Europe’;*  but  still,  he  does  have  a 
comically  ponderous  sense  of  protocol  which  leads  him  to  feel 
that  ‘his  business  would  be  a  trifle  bungled’  should  he  simply 
arrange  for  this  countenance  to  present  itself  to  the  nearing 
steamer  as  the  first  ‘note’  of  Europe.  The  steamer,  one  imagines, 
would  not  have  turned  hard  astern  at  the  proximity  of  Way- 
marsh’s  sacred  rage;  but  Strether’s  fitness  for  ambassadorial 
functions  is  defined  by  his  thinking  in  terms  of  ‘arranging’  for 
a  certain  countenance  at  the  docks  to  give  just  the  right 
symbolic  greeting. 

Strether’s  notion  of  what  Europe  demands  also  shows  us 
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the  force  of  his  aesthetic  sense.  But  in  the  last  sentence  the 
metaphor,  though  it  remains  equally  self-conscious,  changes 
its  mode  of  operation  from  the  dramatic,  aesthetic,  and  diplo¬ 
matic,  to  something  more  scientific:  for,  although  ten  years 
ago  1  should  not  have  failed  to  point  out,  and  my  readers 
would  not,  I  suppose,  have  failed  to  applaud,  the  ambiguity  of 
‘prove’,  it  now  seems  to  me  that  we  must  chose  between  its  two 
possible  meanings.  James  may  be  using  ‘prove’  to  mean  that 
Waymarsh’s  face  will  ‘turn  out  to  be’  the  ‘note  of  Europe’  for 
Strether.  But  ‘prove’  in  this  sense  is  intransitive,  and  ‘to  be’ 
would  have  to  be  supplied;  it  therefore  seems  more  likely  that 
James  is  using  ‘prove’  in  the  older  sense  of  ‘to  test’ :  Waymarsh 
is  indeed  suited  to  the  role  of  being  the  sourly  acid  test  of  the 
siren  songs  of  Europe  ‘in  quite  a  sufficient  degree’,  as  Strether 
puts  it  with  solemn  but  arch  understanding. 

The  basic  development  structure  of  the  passage,  then,  is  one 
of  progressive  and  yet  artfully  delayed  clarification;  and  this 
pattern  is  also  typical  of  James’s  general  novelistic  method.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  suggested  in  the  Preface  to  The  Princess 
Casamassima,  where  James  deals  with  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  a  balance  between  the  intelligence  a  character  must 
have  to  be  interesting,  and  the  bewilderment  which  is  never¬ 
theless  an  essential  condition  of  the  novel’s  having  surprise, 
development,  and  tension :  ‘It  seems  probable  that  if  we  were 
never  bewildered  there  would  never  be  a  story  to  tell  about  us.’ 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  The  Ambassadors  James  apprises 
us  both  of  his  hero’s  supreme  qualities  and  of  his  associated 
limitations.  Strether’s  delicate  critical  intelligence  is  often 
blinkered  by  a  highly  vulnerable  mixture  of  moral  generosity 
towards  others  combined  with  an  obsessive  sense  of  personal 
inadequacy;  wc  see  the  tension  in  relation  to  Waymarsh,  as 
later  we  are  to  see  it  in  relation  to  all  his  other  friends;  and  we 
understand,  long  before  Strether,  how  deeply  it  bewilders  him; 
most  poignantly  about  the  true  nature  of  Chad,  Madame  dc 
Vionnet — and  himself. 

This  counterpoint  of  intelligence  and  bewilderment  is,  of 
course,  another  reason  for  the  split  narrative  point  of  view 
we’ve  already  noted :  we  and  the  narrator  are  inside  Strether’s 
mind,  and  yet  we  are  also  outside  it,  knowing  more  about 
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Strcthcr  than  he  knows  about  himself.  This  is  the  classic  pos¬ 
ture  of  irony.  Yet  I  think  that  to  insist  too  exclusively  on  the 
ironic  function  of  James’s  narrative  point  of  view  would  be 
mistaken. 

Irony  has  lately  been  enshrined  as  the  supreme  deity  in  the 
critical  pantheon:  but,  1  wonder,  is  there  really  anything  so 
wonderful  about  being  distant  and  objective?  Who  wants  to 
sec  life  only  or  mainly  in  intellectual  terms?  In  art  as  in  life 
wc  no  doubt  can  have  need  of  intellectual  distance  as  well  as 
of  emotional  commitment;  but  the  uninvolvement  of  the 
artist  surely  doesn’t  go  very  far  without  the  total  involvement 
of  the  person;  or,  at  least,  without  a  deeper  human  involve¬ 
ment  than  irony  customarily  establishes.  One  could,  I  suppose, 
call  the  aesthetically  perfect  balance  between  distance  and  in¬ 
volvement,  open  or  positive  irony:  but  I’m  not  sure  that 
humour  isn’t  a  better  word,  especially  when  the  final  balance 
is  tipped  in  favour  of  involvement,  of  ultimate  commitment  to 
the  characters;  and  I  hope  that  our  next  critical  movement  will 
be  the  New  Gelastics. 

At  all  events,  although  the  first  paragraph  alone  doesn’t 
allow  the  point  to  be  established  fully  here,  it  seems  to  me  that 
James’s  attitude  to  Strether  is  better  described  as  humorous 
than  ironical;  we  must  learn  like  Maria  Gostrey,  to  see  him  ‘at 
last  all  comically,  all  tragically’.  James’s  later  novels  in  general 
arc  most  intellectual;  but  they  are  also,  surely,  his  most  com¬ 
passionate  :  and  in  this  particular  paragraph  Strether’s  dilemma 
is  developed  in  such  a  way  that  wc  feel  for  him  even  more  than 
wc  smile  at  him.  This  bdance  of  intention,  I  think,  probably 
explains  why  James  keeps  his  irony  in  such  a  low  key:  wc 
must  be  aware  of  Strcthcr’s  ‘secret’  ambivalence  towards  Way- 
marsh,  but  not  to  the  point  that  his  unawarencss  of  it  would 
verge  on  fatuity;  and  our  controlling  sympathy  for  the  causes 
of  Strethcr’s  ambivalence  turns  what  might  have  been  irony 
into  something  closer  to  what  Constance  Rourkc  characterises 
as  James’s  typical  ‘low-keyed  humor  of  defeat’  (American 
Humor,  1931). 

That  James’s  final  attitude  is  humorous  rather  than  ironic 
is  further  suggested  by  the  likeness  of  the  basic  structural  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  paragraph  to  that  of  the  funny  story — the  incrc- 
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mental  involvement  in  an  endemic  human  perplexity  which 
can  only  be  resolved  by  laughter’s  final  acceptance  of  contra¬ 
diction  and  absurdity.  We  don’t,  in  the  end,  see  Strether’i 
probing  hesitadons  mainly  as  an  ironic  indicadon  by  James  of 
mankind’s  general  muddlement;  we  find  it,  increasingly,  a 
touching  example  of  how,  despite  all  their  inevitable  incon- 
gruides  and  shortcomings,  human  des  remain  o 
human.  I 

Here  it  is  perhaps  James’s  very  slowness  and  deliberadon 
throughout  the  narrative  which  gives  us  our  best  suppordng 
evidence:  greater  love  hath  no  man  than  hearing  his  friend 
out  padendy. 

Ill 

The  funedon  of  an  introductory  paragraph  in  a  novel  is 
presumably  to  introduce:  and  this  paragraph  surely  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a  supremely  complex  and  inclusive  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  novel.  It  introduces  the  hero,  of  course,  and  one  1 
of  his  companions;  also  the  time;  the  place;  something  of  [ 
what’s  gone  before.  But  James  has  carefully  avoided  giving  us  | 
the  usu^  retrospective  beginning,  that  pile  of  details  which  he 
scornfully  termed  a  ‘mere  seated  mass  of  informadon’.  All  the 
details  are  scrupulously  presented  as  redecdons  from  the 
novel’s  essendal  centre — the  narrator’s  patterning  of  the  ideas 
going  forwards  and  backwards  in  Strether’s  mind.  Of  course, 
this  inidally  makes  the  novel  more  difficult,  because  what  we 
probably  think  of  as  primary — event  and  its  setdng — is  sub-  I 
ordinated  to  what  James  thinks  is — the  mental  drama  of  the  ■ 
hero’s  consciousness,  which,  of  course,  is  not  told  but  shown:  _ 
scenically  dramatised.  At  the  same  time,  by  selecdng  thoughts  I 
and  events  which  arc  representadve  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  p 
and  narrating  them  with  an  abstractness  which  suggests  their 
larger  import,  James  introduces  the  most  general  themes  of  the  i 
novel.  * 
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James,  we  saw,  carefully  arranged  to  make  ‘Strcthcr’s  first  I 
quesdon’,  the  first  three  words;  and,  of  course,  throughout  the  I 
novel,  Strether  is  to  go  on  asking  quesdons — and  gctdng  in-  i 
crcasingly  dusty  answers.  This,  it  may  be  added,  is  stressed  by  i 
the  apparent  aposiopcsis :  for  a  ‘first’  quesdon  when  no  second  f 
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is  mentioned,  is  surely  an  intimation  that  more  arc — in  a  way 
unknown  to  us  or  to  Strether — yet  to  come.  The  later  disloca¬ 
tions  of  normal  word-order  already  noted  above  emphasise 
other  major  themes;  the  ‘secret  principle’  in  Strcthcr’s  mind, 
and  the  antithesis  Waymarsh-Europe,  for  instance. 

The  extent  to  which  these  processes  were  conscious  on 
fames’s  part  cannot,  of  course,  be  resolved;  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  meeting  with  Maria  Gostrey  was  interposed  before  the 
meeting  with  Waymarsh,  which  James  had  originally  planned 
as  his  beginning  in  the  long  (20,000)  word  scenario  of  the  plot 
which  he  prepared  for  Harper’s.  The  unexpected  meeting  had 
many  advantages;  not  least  that  James  could  repeat  the  first 
paragraph’s  pattern  of  delayed  clarification  in  the  structure  of 
the  first  chapter  as  a  whole.  On  Strcthcr’s  mind  we  get  a 
momentously  clear  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  second  para¬ 
graph  :  ‘there  was  detachment  in  his  zeal,  and  curiosity  in  his 
indifference’;  but  then  the  meeting  with  Maria  Gostrey,  and 
its  gay  opportunities  for  a  much  fuller  presentation  of  Strcthcr’s 
nund,  intervene  before  Waymarsh  himself  finally  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter;  only  then  is  the  joke  behind  Strcthcr’s 
uneasy  hesitations  in  the  first  paragraph  brought  to  its  hilari¬ 
ously  blunt  climax :  ‘It  was  already  upon  him  even  at  that  dis¬ 
tance — Mr.  Waymarsh  was  for  his  part  joyless’. 

One  way  of  evaluating  James’s  achievement  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  I  suppose,  would  be  to  compare  the  opening  of  James’s 
other  novels,  and  with  those  of  previous  writers :  but  it  would 
take  too  long  to  do  more  than  sketch  the  possibilities  of  this 
approach.  James’s  early  openings  certainly  have  some  of  the 
banality  of  the  ‘mere  seated  mass  of  information’ :  in  Roderick^ 
Hudson  (1876),  for  example:  ‘Rowland  Mallet  had  made  his 
arrangements  to  sail  for  Europe  on  the  5th  of  September,  and 
having  in  the  interval  a  fortnight  to  spare,  he  determined  to 
spend  it  with  his  cousin  Cecilia,  the  widow  of  a  nephew  of  his 
father.  .  .  .’  Later,  James  showed  a  much  more  comprehensive 
notion  of  what  the  introductory  paragraph  should  attempt: 
even  in  the  relatively  simple  and  concrete  opening  of  The 
Wings  of  the  Dove  (1902):  ‘She  waited,  Kate  Croy,  for  her 
father  to  come  in,  but  he  kept  her  unconscionably,  and  there 
were  moments  at  which  she  showed  herself,  in  the  glass  over 
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the  mantle,  a  face  positively  pale  with  irritation  that  had 
brought  her  to  the  point  of  going  away  without  sight  of 
him.  .  .  ‘She  waited,  Kate  Croy’ — an  odd  parenthetic  - 
apposition  artfully  contrived  to  prefigure  her  role  throughout 
the  novel — to  wait. 

One  could,  1  suppose,  find  this  sort  of  symbolic  prefiguring 
in  the  work  of  earlier  novelists;  but  never,  I  imagine,  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  all  the  other  levels  of  introductory  function  that 
James  manages  to  combine  in  a  single  paragraph.  Jane  Austen 
has  her  famous  thematic  irony  in  the  opening  of  Pride  and 
Prejudice  (1813) :  ‘It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that 
a  single  man  in  possession  of  a  good  fortune  must  be  in  want 
of  a  wife’;  but  pride  and  prejudice  must  come  later.  Dickens 
can  hurl  us  overpoweringly  into  Bleaks  House  (1852-3),  into  its  ; 
time  and  place  and  general  theme;  but  characters  and  opening  ; 
action  have  to  wait : 

London.  Michaelmas  Term  lately  over,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sitting  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall.  Implacable  Novem¬ 
ber  weather.  As  much  mud  in  the  streets,  as  if  the  waters 
had  but  newly  retired  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  ; 
would  not  be  wonderful  to  meet  a  Megalosaurus,  forty  feet  r 
long  or  so,  waddling  like  an  elephantine  lizard  up  Holboro-  [ 
Hill.  Smoke  lowering  down  from  chimney-pots.  .  .  . 

In  Dickens,  characteristically,  we  get  a  loud  note  that  sets 
the  tone,  rather  than  a  polyphonic  series  of  chords  that  contain 
all  the  later  melodic  developments,  as  in  James.  And  either 
the  Dickens  method,  or  the  ‘mere  seated  mass  of  information’, 
seem  to  be  commonest  kinds  of  opening  in  nineteenth<entury 
novels.  For  openings  that  suggest  something  of  James’s 
ambitious  attempt  to  achieve  a  prologue  that  is  a  synchronic 
introduction  of  all  the  main  aspects  of  the  narrative,  I  think 
that  Conrad  is  his  closest  rival.  But  Conrad,  whether  in  exposi¬ 
tory  or  dramatic  vein,  tends  to  an  arresting  initial  vigour  that 
has  dangers  which  James’s  more  muted  tones  avoid.  In  An 
Outcast  of  the  Islands  (1896),  for  example: 

When  he  stepped  off  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  his  I 
peculiar  honesty,  it  was  with  an  inward  assertion  of  unflinch-  | 
ing  resolve  to  fall  back  again  into  the  monotonous  but  safe  I 
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Stride  of  virtue  as  soon  as  his  little  excursion  into  the  wayside 
quagmires  had  produced  the  desired  effect.  It  was  going  to 
lx  a  short  episode — a  sentence  in  brackets,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
flowing  tale  of  his  life.  .  .  . 

Conrad’s  sardonic  force  has  enormous  immediate  impact;  but 
it  surely  gives  too  much  away:  the  character,  Willems,  has 
been  dissected  so  vigorously  that  it  takes  great  effort  for  Conrad 
—and  the  reader — to  revivify  him  later.  The  danger  lurks 
even  in  the  masterly  combination  of  physical  notation  and 
symbolic  evaluation  at  the  beginning  of  L^d  Jim  (1900) :  ‘He 
was  an  inch,  perhaps  two,  under  six  feet .  .  .’ :  the  heroic  pro¬ 
portion  is  for  ever  missed,  by  an  inch,  perhaps  two;  whicn  is 
perhaps  too  much,  to  begin  with. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  assess  how  far  I  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  the  general  intentions  with  which  I  began,  or  how  far 
similar  methods  of  analysis  would  be  applicable  to  other  kinds 
of  prose.  As  regards  the  explication  of  the  passage  itself,  the 
main  argument  must  by  now  be  sufficiently  clear,  although  a 
full  demonstration  would  require  a  much  wider  sampling  both 
of  other  novels  and  of  other  passages  in  The  Ambassadors* 
The  most  obvious  and  demonstrable  features  of  James’s  prose 
style,  its  vocabulary  and  syntax,  are  direct  reflections  of  his 
attitude  to  life  and  his  conception  of  the  novel;  and  these 
features,  like  the  relation  of  the  para^aph  to  the  rest  of  the 
novel,  and  to  other  novels,  make  clear  that  the  notorious 
idiosyncrasies  of  Jamesian  prose  are  directly  related  to  the 
imperatives  which  led  him  to  develop  a  narrative  texture  as 
richly  complicated  and  as  highly  organised  as  that  of  poetry. 

No  wonder  James  scorned  translation  and  rejoiced,  as  he 
so  engagingly  confessed  to  his  French  translator,  Auguste 
Monod,  that  his  later  works  were  ‘locked  fast  in  the  golden 
cage  of  the  intraduisible’ .  Translation  could  hardly  do  justice 
to  a  paragraph  in  which  so  many  levels  of  meaning  and  impli¬ 
cation  are  kept  in  continuous  operation;  in  which  the  usual  in¬ 
troductory  exposition  of  time,  place,  character,  and  previous 
action,  are  rendered  through  an  immediate  immersion  in  the 
processes  of  the  hero’s  mind  as  he’s  involved  in  perplexities 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  novel  as  a  whole  and  which 
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arc  articulated  in  a  mode  of  comic  development  which  is 
essentially  that,  not  only  of  the  following  chapter,  but  of  the 
total  structure.  To  have  done  all  that  is  to  have  gone  far  to¬ 
wards  demonstrating  the  contention  which  James  announced 
at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  The  Ambassadors,  that  ‘the  Novel 
remains  still,  under  the  right  persuasion,  the  most  independent, 
most  clastic,  most  prodigious  of  literary  forms’;  and  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  the  functions  carried  out  in  the  book’s  quite 
short  first  paragraph  also  suggest  that,  contrary  to  some  no¬ 
tions,  the  demonstration  is,  as  James  claimed,  made  with  ‘a 
splendid  particular  economy’. 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley 

‘A  paper  given  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  Non- 
Profcssorial  University  Teachers  of  English,  at  Oxford  on 
April  5th,  1959. 1  am  very  grateful  for  the  many  criticisms  and 
suggestions  made  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  discussion; 
in  preparing  the  paper  for  publication  I  have  taken  as  much 
account  of  them  as  was  possible,  short  of  drastic  expansion  or 
alteration.  1  also  acknowledge  my  debt  to  Dorothea  Krook, 
Frederick  C.  Crews,  and  Henry  Nash  Smith. 

*This  was  before  the  appearance  of  the  English  Institute’s 
symposium  Style  in  Prose  Fiction  (New  York,  1959),  which 
offers,  besides  two  general  surveys  and  a  valuable  bibliography 
of  the  field,  stylistic  studies  of  six  novelists,  including  one  by 
Charles  R.  Crow,  of  ‘The  Style  of  Henry  James:  The  Wings 
of  the  Dove/ 

‘Henry  James,  The  Ambassadors  (Revised  Collected 
Edition,  Macmillan:  London,  1923).  Since  there  are  a  few 
variants  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  argument,  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  give  a  collation  of  the  main  editions;  P  is  the  periodical 
publication  (The  North  American  Review,  clxxvi,  1903);  lA 
the  first  American  editon  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1903);  lE  the  first  English  edition  (Methuen  and  Co.,  London, 
1903);  N.Y.,  the  ‘New  York  Edition,’  New  York  and  London, 
1907-9  (the  London  Macmillan  edition  used  the  sheets  of  the 
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American  edition);  CR  the  ‘Collected  Revised  Edition,’  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York,  1921-31  (which  uses  the  text  of  the  New 
York  Edition).  It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  the  most 

(widely  used  editions  in  England  and  America  make  misleading 
claims  about  their  text:  the  ‘Everyman’  edition  claims  to 
:  use  the  text  ‘of  the  revised  Collected  Edition’,  but  actually  fol¬ 
lows  the  ist  English  edition  in  the  last  variant;  while  the 
‘Anchor’  edition,  claiming  to  be  ‘a  faithful  copy  of  the  text  of 
,  the  Methuen  first  edition’,  actually  follows  the  first  American 
'  edition,  including  the  famous  misplaced  chapters. 

11.4-5  P^‘^  answer  paid  P,  lA,  lE. 

1.5.  inquirer  P,  lA,  lE,  CR;  enquirer  NY. 

,  1.6.  U  nd  er stand  in 'y  they  NY,  CR;  understanding  that 

they  P,  lA,  lE. 

l.ii.  feel  he  NY,  CR;  feel  that  he  P,  lA,  lE. 

1.15.  Shouldn't  CR;  shouldn't  NY;  should  not  P,  lA,  lE. 
I.i6-  Newly  disembarked,  all  eds.  except  P:  Newly- 
disembarked. 

)  1.20.  arrange  that  this  countenance  to  present  NY,  CR; 

li  arrange  that  this  countenance  should  present  P,  lA, 

I  lE- 

k  1.22.  'note'  of  Europe  CR;  'note' ,  for  him,  of  Europe, 
f  P,  lA,  lE;  'note',  of  Europe,  hhf. 

!>  1.23.  that  it  would  P,  lA,  NY,  CR;  that  he  would,  lE. 

*I  am  also  indebted  to  the  same  author’s  ‘Henry  James’s 
;  World  of  Images’,  PMLA  LXVIII  (Dec.,  1953),  943-9^. 

’Sentences  one  and  four  are  compound  or  multiple,  but  in 

I  my  count  I  haven’t  included  the  second  clause  in  the  latter — 
‘there  was  little  fear’ :  though  if  we  can  talk  of  the  clause  hav¬ 
ing  a  subject  it’s  an  abstract  one — ‘fear’. 


I!  ‘Though  consider  Rasselas,  ch.  xxviii:  ‘Both  conditions 

may  be  bad,  but  they  cannot  both  be  worst’. 

’As  I  have  argued  in  ‘The  Ironic  Tradition  in  Augustan 
Prose  from  Swift  to  Johnson’,  Restoration  and  Augustan  Prose, 
^  (Los  Angeles,  1957). 

i  ‘See  George  Knox,  ‘James’s  Rhetoric  Quotes,’  College 
I  English,  XVII  (1956),  293-297. 
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'A  similar  analysis  of  eight  other  paragraphs  selected  at 
fifty  page  intervals  revealed  that,  as  would  be  expected,  there 
is  much  variation:  the  tendency  to  use  non-transitive  verbs, 
and  abstract  nouns  as  subjects,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  strong 
throughout  the  novel,  though  especially  so  in  analytic  rather 
than  narrative  passages;  but  the  frequent  use  of  ‘that*  and  of 
negative  forms  of  statement  does  not  recur  significantly. 
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'  Wilderness  of  Tigers*: 

Structure  and  Symbolism  in  Titus  Andronicus 
ALAN  SOMMERS 
I 

IN  SPITE  of  the  achievements  of  recent  years,  in  imaginative 
scholarship  and  the  reintegration  of  the  known  works  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  certain  plays  remain  largely  unaccounted  for.  One  of 
these,  Titus  AnAronicuSy  has  for  long  been  handled  with  the 
utmost  caution,  except  in  depreciatory  comment;  it  now  begins 
to  reveal  startling  significance.  A  reassessment  had  better  begin, 
if  only  for  tactical  reasons,  with  a  few  critical  reservations. 
Already  there  is  small  justification  left  for  doubting  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  play.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  over-emphasised  ‘horrors’  would  have  been  much  less  offen¬ 
sive  on  the  mainly  non-visual  Elizabethan  stage.  The  presence 
of  such  surviving  crudities  does  not  evidence  in  the  poet  any 
essential  brutality,  but  there  is,  in  the  strained  and  luxuriant 
pathos  of  his  writing,  an  element  of  cruelty,  or  aesthetic  sadism. 
There  is  also  in  the  drama  much  of  what  Wilson  Knight  has 
termed  ‘the  comedy  of  the  grotesque’  in  another  tragedy :  be¬ 
sides  the  consciousness  of  fearful  dream,  the  persons  su^er  an 
insistent  awareness,  sometimes  explicit  in  their  words,  that  their 
torment  is  but  the  ‘sport’  of  superior  powers;  if  one  is  reminded, 
not  of  Puck,  but  of  the  well-known  complaint  of  Gloucester  in 
King  Lear,  this  may  prove  disconcerting,  where  the  emotional 
complexity  of  later  tragedies  is  lacking. 

Perhaps  the  latter  consideration  helps  to  explmn  why  this 
serious  and  ambitious  drama  has  seemed  to  ingenious  but  un¬ 
comprehending  critics  as  burlesque.  There  is  certainly  some 
reason  in  the  harsh  judgment  that  has  quite  generally  been 
passed  upon  it.  Others,  with  Professor  Clemen,  remain  unable 
to  discover  in  the  personalities  any  ‘source  and  essential  founda¬ 
tion’  for  the  ‘great  effects’.  But  a  real  power,  the  more  so  for 
artistic  phrasing,  is  rarely  found  expliomle  with  truth  in  terms 
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of  current  psychology  and  morality.  Such  was  the  failure  of  the 
‘character  critics’,  and  one  may  not  assume,  as  certain  modern 
critics  do,  that  these  inhering  errors  can  be  safely  dated.  Eliza¬ 
bethan  ideas,  even  could  we  experience  them  as  Elizabethans, 
would  not  necessarily  be  of  better  service.  Now  the  play  by  its 
effects  detonates  a  vision  of  powers  working  within  its  own 
mythical-historical  plan.  This  involves  what  might  be  termed 
an  ‘historical  intuition’.  If  conceived  to-day,  such  an  intuition 
would  take  the  form  of  a  political  concept,  but  to  Shakespeare 
or  Virgil  it  would  have  meant  much  more.  To  us  it  is  primarily 
a  poetic  idea,  a  newly-discerned  thread  by  which  the  play  must 
now  be  interpreted. 

The  essential  conflict  in  Titus  Andronicus  is  the  struggle 
between  Rome,  and  all  that  this  signifies  in  the  European  tradi¬ 
tion  to  which  we,  and  Shakespeare,  belong,  and  the  barbarism 
of  primitive,  original  nature.  It  is  this  opposition  which  realises 
itself  in  the  play’s  striking  events  and  startling  atmospheric  con¬ 
trasts.  Both  the  opposing  principles  are  indigenous  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  world:  a  nature-bound  vitality  almost  characterises 
the  poet’s  early  work,  while  the  Roman  idea,  pervasive  in  the 
historical  plays  and  elsewhere,  is  fairly  central,  finally  entwin¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  thought  of  England’s  destiny  in  Cymbeline. 
A  poetic  conception,  composite  both  of  traditional  and  of  genu¬ 
inely  classical  values,  as  Roman  ‘virtue’,  ‘justice’,  ‘piety’ — the 
words  all  recur  significantly  in  Titus  Andronicus — is  in  this 
earlier  vision  threatened  by  forces  of  unregenerate  barbarism, 
comprising  natural  gifts  and  some  natural  instinct,  but  con¬ 
stituting  a  specific  reaction  from  civilisation,  religion  and 
humanity.  The  conflict  in  some  respects  resembles  that  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though  there  is  no  intertwining  and 
sublimation  as  in  the  later  play,  and  one  side  is  strongly  anti¬ 
pathetic.  The  opposition  is  stark,  and  the  drama  leaves  it  un¬ 
resolved.  Nevertheless,  a  most  interesting  pattern  of  values 
becomes  evident. 

In  the  opening  scene  there  is  strong  and  vivid  ethical  feeling. 
It  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange  to  use  such  terms;  ‘ethic’  and 
‘value’  would  be  remote  abstractions  and  the  play  a  mere  melo¬ 
drama  but  for  the  way  in  which  the  dramatist  insists  upon  such 
reference.  It  is  in  these  terms  that  one  must  speak  of  the  cruelty 
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of  Titus  in  countenancing  the  ritual  murder  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  captive  queen.  This  error  releases  the  whole  conflict;  it  is 
the  source  of  the  tragedy.  The  evil  character  of  the  decision  is 
underlined.  There  is  Tamora’s  plea  for  mercy : 

Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods.? 

Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful; 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility’s  true  badge.  (I.i.117) 

which,  if  not  ‘in  character’,  suffices  at  least  to  stamp  the  episode 
as  Shakespearian  and  to  condemn  the  act,  by  reference  to  Chris¬ 
tian  values,  similarly  invoked  in  other  plays.  But  the  deed  is 
also  to  be  felt  as  repugnant  to  the  true  Roman  character  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  Shakespeare,  which  is  apparent  in  the  noble  words  of 
the  Roman  Lucius  of  a  later  play  {Cymbeline  V.v.75-83).  It 
seems  to  derive  none  the  less  from  an  authentic  Roman  virtue, 
‘piety’.  The  Andronici  are  distinguished  by  family  piety,  and 
in  this  value,  an  aspect  of  the  Virgilian  pietas,  lies  their  real 
strength.  But  a  virtue  such  as  this  is  not,  alone,  sufficient.  Others 
may  possess  it  equally,  as  Tamora  says  (I.i.114-115).  Her  subse¬ 
quent  complaint  is  no  less  just : 

O  cruel,  irreligious  piety!  (I.i.130) 

What  is  lacking  is  not  only  the  ‘mercy’  pleaded  for  but  also, 
more  precisely,  pity.  ‘Here  piety  lives  on  in  pity  dead’,  as  Dante, 
with  Latin  ruthlessness,  has  expressed  it.  The  word  is  to  be  re¬ 
iterated  as  we  see  that  the  quality  is  more  completely  lacking 
in  the  non-Roman  party.  Tamora,  splendid  animal  but  barbaric, 
is  pitiless.  At  the  end  Lucius  is  to  declare  that 

Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity; 

And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity.  (V.iii.199) 

Lavinia,  in  the  terrible  forest  scene,  implores  her  to  be  ‘some¬ 
thing  pitiful’,  like  the  lions  and  ravens  (Il.iii. 150-156).  She 
refuses :  ‘I  know  not  what  it  means’  (157).  Of  Titus  she  says : 

Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless.  (II.iii.162) 

The  initial  crime  of  the  protagonist  is  not  glossed  over,  and  it  is 
not  excused.  But  while  it  is  logical  that  Rome’s  want  of  pity 
should  be  avenged  on  the  Andronici  by  a  subsequent  trans- 
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fcrcncc  of  power  to  pitiless  barbarism,  and  though  our  inevit¬ 
able  sympathy  with  Rome  is  strained  to  the  utmost  by  this  very 
impressive  opening,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  side  must 
ultimately  maintain  its  right.  The  Andronici,  strong  in  ‘piety’, 
are,  like  the  hero  of  the  Orestcia,  finally  justified.  Lucius  be¬ 
comes  Emperor. 


The  structure  of  the  tragedy  has  one  important  characteristic : 
the  whole  action  develops  from,  depends  upon,  and  in  a  sense 
returns  to,  the  opening  situation.  The  opposition  already  de¬ 
fined,  of  ideal  civilisation  and  barbarism,  coincides  obviously 
with  the  separation  of  the  dramatic  persons  into  two  parties, 
‘good’  and  ‘evil’,  which  is  one  of  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  this  play  and  King  Lear.  There  is,  however,  a  more 
intricate  series  of  contrasts :  the  juxtaposition  and  interaction  of 
persons,  incidents  and  impressions  serve  to  develop,  and  add  to 
the  significance  of,  the  main  conflict,  which  forms  the  core  of 
the  poet’s  conception. 

A  fine  symbolic  juxtaposition  opens  the  play.  The  speeches 
of  the  two  contestants  of  the  Empire  are  of  interest  here : 

Satuminus.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  rights 

Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followersj 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords  . . . 

Bassianus.  Romans,  friends,  followers,  favourers  of  my 
right, 

If  ever  Bassianus .  .  . 

Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome  .  . . 

.  .  .  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  scat,  to  virtue  consecrate^ 

To  justice^  continence ^  and  nobility  \ 
and  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine^ 

And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

(I.i.i,  9,  II,  13) 

The  speech  of  Bassianus  demands  attention.  Its  penetrative 
colouring  of  imaginative  positives  in  contrast  to  evil  suggests 
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the  later  Shakespeare,  of  Banquo’s  speeches,  and  Malcolm’s 
catalogue  of  the  ‘king-becoming  graces’,  in  Macbeth.  As  fre- 
‘ust  quently  with  Shakespeare,  the  Roman  Empire  is  seen,  through 
^ »  j  mediaeval  tradition,  in  conjunction  with  the  principle  of  Chris- 
dan  royalty.  Yet  classical  republican  ideals,  opposed  to  the  im¬ 
perial  spirit  in  Julius  Caesar^  are  here  specincally  included. 
Bassianus’s  subsequent  speeches  in  the  scene  show  a  similar 
colouring,  and  he  himself  typihes  that  Roman  character  which 
ic :  I  persistently  excites  the  poet’s  instinctive  admiration.  The  speech 
nsc  of  Saturninus  differs,  particularly,  in  tone,  its  halting  move- 
de-  :  ment  conveying  his  uneasiness  as  he  falls  back  upon  personal 
isly  I  dignity  and  primogeniture.  He  is  a  ‘degenerate’  type.  But  the 
ics,  conflict  is,  in  fact,  yet  more  dramatic.  Bassianus,  conscious  of 
nee  inferior  claims  as  an  individual  (63),  stands  for  the  ideal,  per- 
ore  -  haps  mainly  to  create  a  ‘pure  election’,  but  this  ideal  is  immedi- 
1  of  ately  relevant,  ‘dishonour’  referring  not  to  a  threat  of  armed 
I  to  I  force,  which  both  sides  offer,  but  to  Saturninus,  the  betrayer  of 
of  /  Rome,  who  is  judged  throughout  by  the  standard  which  Bas- 

•  sianus  invokes,  and  represents.  Apparently  it  is  intended  here 
hes  .  to  point  to  some  previous  degradation;  if  so  the  obscurity  would 

J  accord  with  Shakespearian  practice,  as,  for  instance,  in  Richard 
p  //.  At  least,  the  subsequent  revelation  of  the  contrasting  natures 

*  of  the  two  men  enforces  such  a  view :  Bassianus  is  to  be  seen  as 
potentially  the  ideal  ruler,  by  ‘Roman’  principles,  while  Satur- 

I  ninus,  distinguished  by  a  shifty  self-will,  ingratitude,  vain  pre- 
•  ’  judice,  and  rash  injustice,  is  surely  the  obverse  of  Roman 
r  nobility. 

At  first,  these  two  figures  dominate-  The  split  in  Rome 
forms  a  prelude  to  the  greater  conflict,  its  opposing  forces 
merging  into  the  main  antagonism.  The  Anmonici,  except 
for  the  protagonist,  align  themselves  with  Bassianus,  while 
Saturninus  falls  a  ready  prey  to  Tamora.  Thus  the  initial  juxta¬ 
position  links  the  main  conflict  with  the  problem  of  Roman 
integrity,  and  points  vividly  the  national  and  political  back- 
re.  ground  of  Titus’s  actions. 

3)  The  crown  of  the  play’s  idealism  (the  unsatisfying  term  is 

/  used  with  a  provisional  apology)  is  its  conception  of  justice. 
I  This  word,  an  abstraction  radiating  poetic  authority,  recurs 
I  persistently  after  Bassianus’s  first  speech.  In  the  opening  scene 
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it  connotes  the  ruling  values,  communal  and  imperial,  before 
the  start  of  the  tragic  disintegration.  It  defines  each  error  of  the 
protagonist,  subsequent  to  the  killing  of  Alarbus,  which  errors 
condition  and  motive  the  later  tragedy,  a  living  chaos  which 
subsists  in  the  absence  of  a  resolving  and  determining  spiritual 
authority,  ‘justice’. 

But  now  Titus  enters,  victorious  in  the  epic  grandeur  of  a 
funeral  procession,  assuming  power  over  the  symbolic  contes¬ 
tants  of  the  imperial  seat,  and  over  the  Commonwealth  itself, 
represented  here  by  Marcus  and  the  tribunes.  Like  Lear,  he  is 
to  become  the  unforeseeing  arbiter  of  his  own  fate,  but  he  now 
bears  a  spiritual,  almost  priest-like,  responsibility  for  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  values  of  Roman  civilisation;  he  is  ‘Rome’s  best 
champion’  and  ‘patron  of  virtue’  (65).  His  first  offence  has 
already  been  noticed.  To  the  people  of  Rome  he  has  hitherto 
been — the  phrasing  is  significant — ‘friend  in  justice’  (180).  He 
now  seeks  in  Saturninus  ‘virtues’  which  will : 

Reflect  on  Rome  as  Titan’s  rays  on  earth. 

And  ripen  justice  in  this  commonweal.  (226) 

Here  is  Shakespeare’s  royal  sun-symbol  self-interpreted, 
though  as  for  Saturninus,  Lucius  sees  more  clearly  now  (208- 
209),  as  later : 

What  boots  it  thee,  to  call  thyself  a  sun?  (V.iii.18) 

Bassianus,  by  contrast  already  pointed,  is  the  human  embodi¬ 
ment  of  ideal  justice.  Titus’s  fundamental  error  is  thus  manifest: 
he  loses  sight  of  the  supreme  Roman  values,  electing  to  throw 
the  people’s  suffrages  upon  the  worthless  elder  brother.  This 
failure  initiates  his  tragedy.  The  decision  is  not,  apparently,  ^ 
sudden  one,  but  Titus’s  trust  is  misplaced,  and  its  motive  senti¬ 
mental — here,  as  elsewhere,  he  resembles  Lear — and  when  its 
object  offers  reward  for  his  ‘favours’  (I.i.234)  in  the  equally 
low  coin  of  advancement  (238), — contrast  the  words  of  Bassi¬ 
anus  a  little  earlier  (‘. . .  thanks  to  men  Of  noble  minds  is  hon¬ 
ourable  meed’.  215) — he  still  fails  to  see  the  point,  and,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  gratification,  consents  to  further  wrong.  The 
imperial  seat  was  fortuitously  elective,  and  the  communal 
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suffrage  was  in  Titus’s  hands:  it  may,  therefore,  be  jusdy 
observed  that  he  freely  chose  for  the  worse  where  the  issue 
should  have  depended  upon  worth,  in  regard  to  ‘justice’.  Or, 
avoiding  moral  categories,  the  situation  might  be  better  and 
more  precisely  described  by  saying  that  tragedy  begins  at  this 
point  because,  although  the  hero’s  choice  is  correct  by  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  normal  rule  and  precedent,  a  higher  order  of  value, 
made  clear  through  word  and  symbol  in  the  drama,  impinges 
upon  the  immediate  event:  that  which  would  elevate,  and 
preserve,  is  denied  access. 

The  events  which  follow  arc  necessary  consequence.  In 
Bassianus,  symbolism  unites  the  personal  and  impersonal;  not 
only  his  words,  but  his  actions  too  arc  comprised;  nodee  how, 
in  the  very  significant  ordering  of  the  events  of  this  scene,  his 
interference  with  Titus’s  course  is  withheld  until  Lavinia,  his 
rightful  bride  handed  over  by  her  father  to  Saturninus,  is  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  latter.  Bassianus  in  seizing  her  acts  ‘justly’  (285). 
Marcus  comments: 

Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  justice : 

This  prince  in  justice  seizes  but  his  own.  (280) 

The  repetition  is  emphatic.  It  is,  precisely,  justice  which  Titus 
ignores,  wrongs,  flouts  and  Anally,  in  his  youngest  son,  slays. 
The  irony  of  this  is  increased  by  the  Roman  ethic  according  to 
which  a  son  might  thus  die  for  justice:  the  words  of  Lucius 
‘My  lord,  you  are  unjust’  (292)  point  the  standing  accusation. 

Two  errors,  offences  to  justice  and  to  Bassianus,  are  thus 
added  to  the  account  beginning  with  the  hero’s  initial  crime. 
His  error  of  judgement  compromises  justice  in  the  abstract;  he 
is  next  forced  into  unjust  action :  a  sort  of  analogue,  it  might 
be  observed,  to  the  fall  of  Man.  The  pattern  of  the  scene  is 
indeed  worked  through  the  most  intricate  detail-  Titus’s  mis¬ 
deeds  all  spring  from  a  perverse  piety;  it  is  in  piety  towards 
Saturninus  that  he  wrongs  the  family  in  piety  to  which  he  had 
offended  Tamora.  After  investing  power  in  the  new  Emperor 
he  presents  him  with  the  latter  as  a  captive;  the  gradation  of 
authority  is  at  once  reversed,  and  Titus  has  in  effect  cast  him¬ 
self  upon  the  mercy  of  those  whom  he  has  mortally  offended. 


and  to  whom  he  has  refused  mercy.  Despite  his  essential  nobi¬ 
lity,  the  consistency  of  his  actions  is  superficial;  their  effect,  in 
terms  of  value,  is  chaos. 

Like  later  tragic  heroes,  Titus  endures  in  his  own  person 
the  world  thus  created  by  his  own  will.  In  the  scenes  which 
follow,  the  chaos  of  values  becomes  a  chaos  of  actuality.  The 
perversion  of  communal  justice  produces  a  veritable  convulsion 
not  merely  in  the  commonwealth,  but,  quite  literally,  on  the 
cosmic  level.  The  meaning  of  this  in  moral-philosophical  terms 
is  aptly  expressed  by  the  statement,  through  the  now  familiar 
Elizabethan  cosmography,  of  Ulysses’s  speech  on  ‘degree’ 
{Troilus  and  Cressida  I.iii.75-137).  But  in  ^e  tragic  action  of 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  justice  of  heaven,  taken  inevitably  for 
granted  in  such  doctrinal  passages,  is  challenged.  A  striking 
scene  consists  of  Titus’s  directions,  during  his  madness,  to  his 
kinsmen,  who  are  to  search  for  ‘justice’  by  land  and  sea : 

Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto’s  region,  « 

I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition;  [ 

Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice  and  for  aid,  f 

And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus,  ^ 

Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome.  (IV.iii.13) 

Justice  has  been  ‘shipp’d’  from  Rome  by  Saturninus  (23),  who  1 
has  indeed  given  his  authority  into  foreign  hands.  This  bold  * 
and  profoundly  suggestive  fantasy  provides  a  necessary  key  to  > 
the  play’s  structure:  the  nightmare  of  its  central  acts  is  the  \ 
state  of  the  complete  absence  of  ‘justice’  from  Rome,  human  | 
actions,  the  external  world,  and  from  the  internal  world  of  I 
human  passions;  from,  one  might  say,  earth  and  hell.  There-  | 
fore,  says  Titus:  | 


sith  there’s  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 

We  will  solicit  heaven  and  move  the  gods 

To  send  down  Justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs.  (49) 

They  proceed  to  supplicate  the  gods  with  arrows,  which  fall 
within  the  court  of  Saturninus,  and  partly  occasion  further  in¬ 
justice.  But  the  prayer  is  answered;  the  evil  world  is  swiftly  ) 
destroyed  and  with  the  death  of  ‘this  wicked  emperor’  and  his  | 
associates,  justice  is  restored  to  Rome.  | 
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It  is  not  Saturninus,  however,  who  dominates  these  fearful 
scenes.  Their  ‘presiding  genius’  is  Aaron  the  Moor,  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  lago.  The  terrible  sufferings  of  humanity  witnessed 
take  on  a  metaphysical  horror  precisely  because  in  this  world — 
and  who  shall  deny  a  certain  relevance  to  the  present  century 
'  at  this  point? — power  has  been  completely  divorced  from  jus¬ 
tice.  An  essential  authority,  denied  to  Bassianus  and  invested, 
by  the  protagonist,  in  Saturninus,  passes  to  Tamora  and  thence 
to  Aaron,  who  thus  becomes  the  contriver  and  the  symbol  of 
nightmare  disintegration  and  revolting  barbarism. 

‘Justice’,  it  is  stated  in  the  fantasy,  is  delayed  by  heaven; 
Titus,  impatient,  is  to  have  recourse  to  Revenge.  The  congenital 
revenge-theme  is  thus  related  to  justice  as  by  Aeschylus;  Titus’s 
revenge  brings  about  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  order  (‘jus- 
tee’)  not,  indeed,  direedy,  but  through  the  sacrificial  tragedy 
and  the  death-ritual  of  the  feast.  Such  a  ritualised  catastrophe 
I  is  surely  a  right  and  inevitable  end  to  the  orgiastic  chaos  of  the 

(middle  scenes.  Titus  does  indeed  pull  justice  out  of  Acheron 
as  he  threatened  (IV.iii.44).  But  the  rhythm  of  life  cannot  begin 
again  automatically;  hence  the  long  speeches  of  the  conclusion, 
f  in  which  the  tragedy,  now  at  a  distance,  is  recounted  and  in 
part  re-enacted  before  the  people  of  Rome.  By  this  dramatic 
projection  of  the  Andronici,  the  commonwealth  is  again  given 
due  prominence,  and  the  play  closes  with  the  promise  of  the 
^  new  emperor  to : 

order  well  the  state. 

That  like  events  may  ne’er  it  ruinate.  (V.iii.203) 

The  original  errors,  which  had  given  birth  to  the  ‘events’  of 
the  play,  are  thus  recognised,  atoned  for,  and  corrected. 

I  The  dramatic  pattern  of  Titus  Andronicus  is  now  distinct. 
At  first  the  state  of  Rome,  though  inwardly  compromised, 
remains  apparently  intact,  but  soon  the  Roman  world  is  split 
open  to  reveal  fearful  chaos:  ‘we  may  go  pipe  for  justice’, 
Titus  declares  (IV,iii.24).  The  pessimism  is  extreme,  but  at  the 
•  end  it  is  as  though  some  vital  principle,  long  withdrawn,  were 

(reincarnated,  uniting,  as  Marcus  expresses  it,  ‘these  broken 
limbs  again  into  one  body’  (V.iii.72). 
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and  her  power  is  one  with  that  of  the  element  which  she  here 
inhabits.  Cruel,  barbarous,  ‘insatiate’  (V.i.87),  a  ‘heinous  tiger’ 
(V.iii.195),  she  all  but  personifies  riotous  nature,  becoming  the 
spirit  or  demiurge  of  the  place  where  her  vengeance  is  effected. 
The  peculiar  dramaturgic  power  of  her  speeches  is  justified 
aesthetically  by  its  correspondence  to  her  power  within  the 
drama.  She  is  compared  to  Diana  (II.iii.57,  point  of 

power.  While  she  remains  in  the  forest  her  vengeance  is  irre- 
;  sistible.  Bassianus  and  Lavinia  are  trapped,  and  their  struggle 
!  is  brief  and  futile;  Quintus  and  Martius  are  overpowered  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  place  to  which  they  arc  brought  (Il.iii. 
195-245).  The  situation  is  contrived,  deliberately,  by  Aaron, 
‘chief  architect  and  plotter’  of  the  tragic  events,  who  possesses 
autonomous  authority  over  Tamora,  and  over  her  sons,  who 
represent  a  certain  type  of  unrcgcncratc  human  nature,  well 
fitted  for  such  tuition  (V.i.98).  But  Aaron,  too,  is  a  creature  of 
wild  nature,  so  conceived  in  many  descriptive  similes,  and 
particularly  in  his  words  to  his  child : 

I  I’ll  make  you  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots, 
i  And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 

I  And  cabin  in  a  cave  . .  (IV.ii.179) 
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His  final  fate,  suggesting  that  of  the  Erinyes  at  Athens,  is  to  be 
fixed  alive  in  the  earth. 

There  is  a  pure  beauty  of  natural  life  in  much  of  this,  which 
may  not  be  denied.  The  persistent  vitality  is  impressive;  its  evil 
admixture  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  close  affinity 
which  exists  between  this  earth-twined  instinct  and  earth-born 
vitality  and  the  sources  of  poetic  inspiration.  The  evil  so  potent 
in  this  drama  springs  partly  from  the  spiritual  conflict  with 
Rome,  initiated  by  Titus’s  grave  offence  to  Tamora,  and  partly 
from  an  obscure,  dark  source,  defined  by  Titus’s  lines  about 
the  ‘ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods’  (IV.i.53),  and  symbol¬ 
ised  by  Aaron.  The  dual  vision  is  true  to  life.  TTie  subtle  impres¬ 
sionism  of  the  forest  scene,  idyllic  and  sombre,  its  Diana  and 
Actacon,  the  real  hidden  gold,  the 


rude-growing  briers. 

Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood 
As  fresh  as  morning’s  dew  distill’d  on  flowers.  (II.iii.199) 


u 
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all  serve  to  provide  a  microcosnl  of  the  total  nature-vision  in 
the  drama.  Nature  itself  is  seen  by  the  strange  light  of  a  human¬ 
ity  not  quite  human,  divested  of  both  goodness  and  spirituality. 

Into  this  place  wander,  first,  Bassianus  and  Lavinia.  Now 
Lavinia  is  clearly  a  designed  contrast  to  Tamora,  but  she  is  also,  | 
like  Bassianus,  a  type  of  Roman  virtue.  She  may  be  taken  to  ■ 
symbolise  chastity,  an  authentic  Roman  value;  the  union  of 
public  and  private  virtues  thus  represented  by  the  couple  is  also 
essential  to  the  Roman  ideal.  This  indicates  the  error  of  Titus 
in  handing  over  his  daughter  to  Saturninus :  the  symbolic  re¬ 
ference  is,  indeed,  precise  at  every  point  in  the  play.  In  the 
forest,  justice  is  slain  and  chastity  mutilated.  One  remembers 
Titus’s  injustice  earlier,  in  slaying  his  son,  and  how  the  An- 
dronici  were  there  conceived  as  embodying  the  strength  and 
military  honour  of  Rome;  it  is  dramatically  logical,  therefore, 
that,  justice  being  dead,  two  more  of  Titus’s  sons  should  pay 
their  lives  to  the  unjust  rule-  None  of  the  victims,  except,  pos¬ 
sibly,  Bassianus,  are  entirely  innocent;  Lavinia’s  propriety  is  ? 
slightly  chilling,  and  her  words  to  Tamora  glibly  provocative,  | 
while  her  brothers  were  chiefly  responsible  for  Titus’s  initial 
crime,  in  which  their  characterising  tendencies  were  given  un-  ' 
fettered  scope  without  reference  to  higher  values.  Their  end  I 
emphasises  not  merely  the  disappearance  of  justice  but  the 
interdependence  of  the  justice  and  the  strength  of  Rome.  The  1 
remaining  son,  Lucius,  who  seems,  in  his  remarkable  blend  of  > 
tenderness  and  violence,  to  possess  a  certain  resilient  vitality  I 
which  manages  to  survive  where  the  finer  ideal  represented  by  ( 
Bassianus  ends  tragically,  is  banished,  and  is  to  lead  an  army  ^ 
of  Goths  against  the  city :  a  mode  of  resolution,  here  balancing 
the  military  entry  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  which  is  re¬ 
peated  in  later  tragedies.  But  in  the  forest  the  virtues  of  Roman  i 
civilisation,  justice,  chastity,  strength,  or  ‘justice,  continence, 
and  nobility’  (I.i.15),  encounter  with  barbarism  and  barbarism 
wins.  Hence  Rome  is  now  a  ‘wilderness  of  tigers’  (III.i.54). 

IV  I 

The  significance  of  the  conflict  thus  elucidated,  it  remains  * 
to  be  decided  what  valuation  can  be  placed  upon  Titus  Andro- 
nicus  as  a  tragedy.  The  foregoing  conceptions  at  least  seem  to 
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in  I  possess  some  correspondence  to  the  metaphysic  of  Nietzsche’s 
in-  t  The  Birth  of  Tragedy.  The  definition  of  the  forest-symbol,  and 
ty.  :  description  of  the  barbarian  party  in  their  naturalistic  aspect, 
characterise  these  as  specifically  Dionysian,  in  the  primary 
so,  sense  of  their  association  with  a  power^  inspiration  from  the 
to  '  heart  of  nature  which  actuates  the  poet,  though  the  representa- 
of  don  also  includes  precisely  ‘that  detestable  mixture  of  lust  and 
Iso  cruelty’  which  Nietzsche  sees  as  excluded  from  the  Dionysus 

tus  of  Greek  art.  The  Dionysian  phenomenon  is  originally  an 

rc-  incursion  of  barbarism;  Rome  here,  threatened  by  such  an 
he  incursion,  is  in  apt  contrast  an  Apollonian  conception.  The 
ers  acceptance  of  these  terms  would  at  least  remove  such  incon- 
tD*  venient  words  as  ‘idealism’  from  the  description, 
nd  Furthermore,  the  destruction  and  regeneration  of  Rome 
rc,  already  noticed  in  the  play  constitute  a  tragic  vision  according 
>ay  to  Nietzsche’s  description  of  this.  Now  this  process  takes  place 
os-  ^  in  later  tr^edies,  but  with  a  difference:  in  King  Lear  and 
is  j  Othello  it  is  in  the  soul  of  the  protagonist  that  destruction  and 
VC,  j  rebirth  take  place;  in  Titus  Andronicus  the  tragic  conception 
ial  is  less  humanised  and  in  a  sense  the  city  is  the  real  protagonist 

in-  of  the  drama.  A  vision  of  that  which,  in  the  words  of  Shelley’s 

nd  Hellas,  ‘builds  itself  again  ‘impregnably’  from  apparent 
he  ‘wreck’,  recreates  its  identity  through  ‘tragic’  disintegration, 
he  by  the  creative  power  in  its  own  essence,  is  precisely  the  idea 

of  >  of  Dionysus  preached  by  the  author  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy- 
ity  I  Shakespeare’s  Rome  is  a  ‘tragic  civilisation’, 
by  The  development  of  the  tragedy  from  its  climax  docs  not 
ny  quite  maintain  the  grandeur  of  the  original  conceptions  and 
ng  conflict.  The  more  Romantic  tragedy  of  Act  III  is  in  contrast 
rc-  to  the  Aristotelian  patterns  elucidated  in  Act  I.  Earlier  obscr- 
^  j  vations  on  these  should  not,  one  must  insist,  be  taken  as  coun- 
I  tcnancing  the  reduction  of  art  to  the  level  of  morality,  or  as 
sm  !  suggesting  notions  of  ‘punishment’,  with  or  without  theological 
reference,  as  equivalents  to  the  tragic  pattern.  Aesthetic  insight 
eschews  ‘moral’  interpretation,  and  tragic  experience  in  art  is 
a  permanent  salvation  from  retributive  conceptions.  In  view  of 
ins  j  recent  tendencies  in  literary  criticism  and  Shakespeare  analysis 
ro-  I  these  warnings  would  appear  necessary.  But  in  this  tragedy  a 
to  I  very  different  mood  prevails.  Tragedy  is  created  through,  or 
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melts  into,  a  strangely  liquid  emotionalism — the  pervasive 
water-images  should  be  noted — a  rich  phantasmagoria  of  the 
passional  element,  luxuriating,  dissolving  and  sublimating  psdn 
and  the  knowledge  of  error.  There  is  effective  emotional  release 
and  a  simultaneous  failure  to  attain  the  artistic  level  of  high 
tragedy,  which  makes  somewhat  different  use  of  the  emotions 
of  ‘pity’  and  ‘terror’.  This  will  become  clear  by  imagining  a 

f>hrase  such  as  Lear’s  ‘No,  I’ll  not  weep’  transferred  to  Titus’s 
ament  (Ill.i.).  The  lack  of  tragic  heightening  at  this  point 
(lack  of  ‘emotional  complexity’)  is  perhaps  the  main  justifi¬ 
cation  for  sensing  an  inherent  weakness  of  development  later.  | 
Tragedy  is  essentially  a  representation  of  man’s  encounter 
with  impersonal,  vast,  often  explicitly  cosmic  powers,  inter¬ 
locking  their  sway  with  his  purposes,  and  of  the  catastrophes 
resulting  from  such  conflicts,  thus  revealed  in  a  wider  signifi¬ 
cance.  Though  in  Titus  Andronicus  interest  is  in  reality 
centred  in  the  opposition  of  different  impersonal  forces  the  V 
persons  of  the  play,  though  not  highly  individualised,  are  not  f 
unimpressive.  Many,  it  has  been  observed,  have  primarily  a  i 
symbolic  function;  others,  like  the  protagonist,  are  scarcely  I 
symbolic  in  any  sense.  It  might  be  noted  further  that  the  ‘sym-  I 
bolic’  persons  tend  to  disappear  from  the  action  around  the  | 
crisis  in  Act  II :  this  is  partly  explained  by  a  certain  dramatic  I 
reduction,  and  partly  by  the  suggested  necessity  of  the  failure  P 
of  the  ‘ideal’  in  a  tragic  world.  In  the  scenes  following,  there  f 
are  moving  pictures  of  the  remnant  of  a  tragic  family,  conclud-  | 
ing  with  Titus’s  pose  as  a  cook  (V.iii-26).  The  reduction  of  j 
interests  to  the  domestic  and  cosmic  elements  is  paralleled  in  | 
King  Lear.  But  the  imperial  and  communal  reference  is  not  r 
lost :  the  presence  of  the  tribune,  Marcus — this  is  perhaps  his  \ 
main  function — is  an  effective  reminder  of  it,  and  there  arc 
other  allusions.  Titus  Andronicus  himself,  the  agent  and  prin¬ 
cipal  victim  of  the  dissolution,  is  exquisitely  conceived,  in  the 
mould  of  later  Shakespearian  tragic  heroes.  An  old  man,  yet  a  1 
Titan  in  his  sorrows,  he  has  dignity  and  piety  at  his  worst.  As  I 
with  the  later  heroes,  his  fall  is  partly  due  to  his  virtues;  he  is  * 
troubled  early  by  foreboding  (I.i.386,  II.ii.9),  and  afterwards 
by  a  tardy  realisation  of  his  errors : 

Ah !  Rome.  Well,  well;  I  made  thee  miserable  .  . .  (IV.iii.i8) 
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He  does  not,  indeed,  personally  attain  to  a  full  and  perfect  re¬ 
generation,  but  he  cannot  be  denied  tragic  status. 

Nor  will  it  be  possible,  in  the  future,  to  deny  tragic  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  play.  The  revelation  of  the  central  scenes  is  abysmal : 
a  vision  of  suffering  and  evil  the  content  of  which  may  be  al- 
»  lowed  to  be  more  appalling  than  that  of  any  other  tragedy,  yet 
poetical  coherence  and  truth  are  not  thus  denied-  As  in  other 
tragedies  the  power  of  evil  is  swiftly  brought  to  nothing.  The 
exceptional  quality  of  the  play  has  indeed  been  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated.  The  ‘horrors’,  to  which  objection  is  taken,  strictly 
speaking  number  only  three  events,  or  at  most  four,  two  of 
'  which  arc  of  subsidiary  importance.  They  arc,  however,  atmos¬ 
pherically  enforced,  suffered  to  play  upon  the  imagination,  that 
is,  though  not — let  producers  note — upon  the  nerves,  which  is 
an  essentially  modern  refinement  of  consciousness.  As  a  result 
of  this  they  become  isolated  emotional  crises,  whereas  the 
horrors  of  Othello  and  King  Lear  serve  mainly  for  contrast  as 
^  parts  of  a  complex  pattern.  As  effects,  they  belong  to  the  thau- 
maturgic  traditions  of  popular  drama;  they  arc  clumsy  symbol- 
I  isms  in  an  outdated  mode,  scarcely  essential  to  a  mature  tragic 
conception.  The  mutilation  of  Lavinia  represents  the  frustra- 

!tion  of  self-conscious  virtue;  Titus  cuts  off  the  hand  with  which 
he  had  defended  Rome  (IIl.i.73-74,  81)  as  a  reminder  of  his 
present  political  impotence,  while  Tamora,  queen  of  licence, 
5  eating  her  equally  lustful  sons  baked  in  a  pasty,  is  sclf-dcvour- 
!  ing  appetite,  which,  according  to  Thersites,  ‘cats  itself  (Troilus 

I  and  Cressida  V.iv.38,  compare  also  Ulysses’s  speech,  at  I.iii. 
121-124).  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  physical  and  moral 
revulsion  from  such  effects  which  is  now  rightly  felt  subserves 
an  artistic  purpose,  but  other  artists,  notably  the  poet  of  the 
Inferno,  may  answer  to  this  indictment  of  our  conscience.  But 
it  is  unwise  to  rely  unduly  on  contemporary  attitudes  to  life : 
the  play’s  relation  of  horror  and  disintegration  to  the  now 
familiar  tendency  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  a  course  of 
imaginative  action  is  a  palpable  hit  in  return.  Tragedy  will  not 
be  understood  in  terms  of  modern  thought  until  it  is  written 
>  in  terms  of  modern  experience.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be 
wiser  to  allow  for  the  range  and  depth  of  a  nobler  conception 
of  life  in  Shakespeare’s  work. 
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he  expresses  his  dramatic  and  psychological  insights  is  amazing 
in  its  simplicity:  he  uses  the  same  word  for  both  sins — one 
might  say,  he  puns.  The  verbal  structure  of  the  play  does  not 
exist  in  its  own  right,  and  it  gains  its  importance  solely  from 
its  dramatic  and  thematic  relevance.  Yet  I  must  first  try  to  show 
'  what  that  verbal  structure  is,  in  temporary  disregard  of  the 
larger  points. 

The  verbal  basis  of  the  play  is  a  group  of  words  each  of  which 
has  two  meanings,  one  of  them  sexual;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  the  two  meanings  are  distinct;  by  its  end,  they  have  be¬ 
come  inextricable.  There  are  five  of  these  major  words,  the  most 
'  important  being  one  that  has  apparendy  gone  unmentioned  by 
the  editors,  service.  After  a  close  study  of  their  part  in  the  play, 
I  shall  pass  to  a  related  group  of  words  of  a  more  general  kind, 
words  which  have  both  a  general  moral  application  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  sexual  one — the  most  obvious  instances  being  honour  and 
honesty. 

But  what  difference  does  it  make  that  The  Changeling  was 
a  collaboration?  Not  very  much;  because  the  structure  which  1 
shall  trace  is  based  mainly  on  the  scenes  written  by  Middleton 
— Il.i  to  Ill.ii,  Ill.iv  to  IV.ii,  and  V.i,  ii  (to  accept  Mr.  Bawcutts’ 
division  on  p.  xxxix).  In'  fact  I  take  his  point  that  the  play  is 
‘an  unusually  close  collaboration*,  and  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  famous  ‘barley-brake’  repetition  is  not  a  solitary  ex¬ 
ample;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  thesis  for  me  to  press  for 
close  verbal  collaboration.  Roughly,  Middleton  wrote  the  main- 
plot,  and  Rowley  the  sub-plot;  this  study  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  main-plot.  And  the  function  which  I  suggest  for  the  sub¬ 
plot,  its  use  of  innuendo,  need  depend  on  no  more  than  a 
strategic  decision  by  the  playwrights. 

Middleton,  as  is  abundantly  plain  from  the  comedies,  was  a 
master  of  innuendo,  especially  sexual  innuendo.  I  must  antici¬ 
pate  my  remarks  on  the  sub-plot  to  say  that  one  of  its  important 
functions  is  to  bring  such  a  tone  into  the  play.  The  sub-plot 
is  full  of  obscene  and  witty  puns;  often  they  are  the  same  as  are 
used  more  quietly  in  the  main-plot;  and  always  they  alert  us  to 
a  fascination  with  innuendo,  making  it  possible  for  us  to  pick  it 
up  in  the  main-plot  without  poetic  grossness  or  buffoonery. 
Moreover,  this  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  sub-plot;  before 
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wc  reach  it,  we  see  that  the  lovers’  meeting  of  Beatrice  and 
Alsemero  is  parodied  by  the  brisk  lust  of  Jasperino  and  Dia- 
phanta.  Jasperino  hears  the  greetings  of  the  lovers,  and  himself 
makes  the  comment  of  parody  when  he  sees  Diaphanta : 

I  meant  to  be  a  venturer  in  this  voyage. 

Yonder’s  another  vessel.  I’ll  board  her.* 

For  a  while  the  stage  is  held  by  the  interchanges  of  Beatrice 
and  Alsemero,  until  ‘they  talk  apart’  and  we  hear  instead  the 
witty  obscenities  of  the  other  pair  (I.i. 137-51).  That  the  master 
WOOS  courteously,  and  the  servant  coarsely,  is  perhaps  a  frequent 
contrast;  but  here  it  has  a  strong  dramatic  point — wc  can  be 
shown  both  the  smooth  fa9adc  of  Beatrice’s  virtue,  and  the 
crude  facts  of  her  lust. 

Of  the  words  whose  double  meanings  arc  the  foundation  of 
the  play,  the  most  obvious  is  blood.  It  is  used  (as  in  Othello)  to 
mean  both  lust  and  murder.  It  is  not  only  Dc  Flores  who  lusts; 
Beatrice’s  lustful  change  from  Alonso  to  Alsemero  begins  the 
tragic  cycle.  In  its  first  use  in  the  play,  blood  means  lust,  in  the 
obscenely  witty  dialogue  between  Jasperino  and  Diaphanta.  But 
when  Dc  Flores,  leaving  Beatrice,  exclaims : 

Oh  my  blood ! 

Methinks  I  feel  her  in  mine  arms  already, 

the  satisfaction  of  his  lust  will  depend  on  his  promise  to  murder 
Alonso;  and  he  claims  his  great  reward  because  he  took  ‘the  life 
blood  of  man !’.  So  his  threatening  demand  is  simply  reciprocal, 
with  a  brutal  sense  of  justice:  ‘Justice  invites  your  blood  to 
understand  me’.  Beatrice’s  outraged  refusal  he  meets  with  con¬ 
tempt:  ‘A  woman  dipp’d  in  blood,  and  talk  of  modesty’*— 
the  one  sort  of  blood  entails  the  other.  So  Beatrice  must  yield. 
The  lust  of  Diaphanta  when  she  is  substituted  for  Beatrice  on 
the  bridal  night  nearly  causes  discovery;  for  Diaphanta  ‘cannot 
rule  her  blood  to  keep  her  promise’ — and  so  she  too  pays  with 
her  blood.  The  final  scene  exposes  their  guilt,  and  Alsemero 
compresses  into  one  image  the  meanings  of  lust  and  murder: 

Blood  and  beauty  first  unlawfully 
Fir’d  their  devotion,  and  quench’d  the  right  onc.^ 
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For  Beatrice  and  De  Flores  had  crossed  ‘this  dangerous  bridge 
of  blood’  (V.iii.81);  and  so  the  inexorable  laws  which  arc  caught 
in  the  unity  of  the  word  insist  not  only  that  Beatrice’s  lust  must 
cause  murder  and  be  trapped  by  Dc  Flores’  lust,  but  also  that 
they  both  must  pay  with  r/i«V  blood. 

Middleton  had  already  expressed  the  theme  which  he  expands 
here  in  a  passage  in  The  Old  Law,  very  different  in  tone  though 
it  is;  Cleanthes  rebukes  Eugenia  in  a  street-brawl: 

I  ‘Thy  thirst  of  blood  proclaims  thee  now  a  strumpet’. 

‘’Tis  dainty,  next  to  procreation  fitting; 

I’d  cither  be  destroying  men  or  getting’.* 

And  Webster  made  Vittoria  lay  bare  the  justice  of  the  word : 
‘0  my  greatest  sinne  lay  in  my  blood./Now  my  blood  paics  for’t’ 

I  {White  Devil,  V.vi.240). 

If  The  importance  of  Middleton’s  use  of  such  words  as  blood 

is  that  they  sum  up  the  moral  and  poetic  theme  of  the  play. 
Beatrice  ignores  and  defies  the  moral  order  when  it  suits  her; 
but  then  she  invokes  its  protection  against  Dc  Flores.  Beatrice 
wants  simply  to  have  her  cake  and  cat  it,  but  for  that  you  need 
two  cakes;  and  what  afe,  at  first,  two  meanings,  arc  inexorably 
one  word.  For 

lust 

Is  perjurd,  murdrous,  blouddy  full  of  blame, 

[Savage,  extreame,  rude,  crucll,  not  to  trust. 

The  pattern  is  the  same  with  all  these  major  words.  My  point 
is  not  necessarily  that  they  arc  puns.  There  arc  occasions  when 
the  character  who  speaks  them  is  not  intending  a  double-mean¬ 
ing— that  is,  when  the  playwright  puns,  not  the  character  (as 
when  Shakespeare  makes  Hastings,  in  Richard  III,  say  naively. 
The  Boar  will  use  us  kindly’).  And  there  arc  occasions,  too, 
when  a  word  is  deliberately  used  in  a  simple  single  sense — yet 
one  which  would  not  have  the  same  meaning  in  another  play, 
j  since  its  simplicity  is  a  conscious  state  of  not  being  complex. 
When  a  word  has  been  often  played  upon  in  the  play,  not  to 

fplay  upon  it  may  be  a  deliberate  act,  may  be  to  create  a  power 
of  contrast  which  the  word  merely  in  a  dictionary  could  not 
possess. 
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Repeating  the  theme  of  bloody  will  means  both  lust*  and  self- 
will  (in  particular,  that  of  Beatrice  which  causes  Alonso’s  mur¬ 
der).  So  in  the  first  scene,  De  Flores  deplores  her  behaviour  to 
him :  ‘She  knows  no  cause  for’t,  but  a  peevish  will’.  Beatrice’s 
father,  Vermandero,  rejcHces  at  the  approaching  marriage  with 
Alonso  (but  she  already  desires  Alsemero) : 

Verm.  He  shall  be  bound  to  me. 

As  fast  as  this  tie  can  hold  him;  I’ll  want 
My  will  else. 

Bea.  (aside)  I  shall  want  mine  if  you  do  it. 

But  £>c  Flores  too  has  both  selfish  purpose  and  lust,  and  his  vow 
ends  the  scene :  ‘Though  I  get  nothing  else,  I’ll  have  my  will’.’* 

The  next  two  words  can  be  taken  together.  Both  act  and  deed 
are  most  often  used  to  refer  to  the  murder  of  Alonso,  but  they  |  B< 
are  also  used  where  there  is  a  clear  sexual  meaning.  Act  is  of 
course  used  countless  times  by  Shakespeare*'  for  the  sexual  act, 
and  Middleton  uses  it  so  in  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,^'  and 
in  A  Fair  Quarrel'*  (an  important  passage  because  the  seduction 
parallels  that  in  The  Changeling).  Deed  is  likewise  frequent  in 
Shakespeare,**  and  Middleton  and  Rowley  have  characteristic¬ 
ally  serious  puns  in  A  Fair  Quarrel  when  the  Physician  black¬ 
mails  Jane  alx>ut  her  baby : 

Phys.  Pray  you,  mistake  me  not;  indeed  I  love  you. 

Jane.  Indeed  ?  what  deed  ? 

Phys.  The  deed  that  you  have  done. 

Jane.  I  cannot  believe  you. 

Phys.  Believe  the  deed  then !  ** 

That  last  exclamation  rings  with  the  cynicism  of  De  Flores. 

By  means  of  the  double  meaning  of  act  and  deed^  De  Flores’ 
reward  is  inescapably  associated  with  his  crime.  For  De  Flores 
himself,  with  a  cool  cynicism,  has  a  sexual  meaning  for  his 
first  use  of  act : 

Tis  half  an  act  of  pleasure 
To  hear  her  talk  thus  to  me  (II.ii.86). 

Beatrice  questions  his  ardour,  and  he  links  his  crime  and  his 
reward  with  act : 
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If  you  knew 

How  sweet  it  were  to  me  to  be  employed 
In  any  act  of  yours . . .  (Il.ii.iao-a). 

The  suggestion  is  reinforced  by  employed;  it  had  twice  been 
used  punningly  in  the  sub-plot/*  and  earlier  in  this  scene 
(ll.ii.92-7)  Beatrice  had  offered  De  Flores  ‘employment’,  an 
offer  met  by  him  with  solicitously  suggestive  puns.  So  there  is 
to  be  a  terrible  irony  in  Beatrice’s  final  account  of  why  she  used 
Be  Flores  as  a  murderer : 

That  thing  of  hate,  worthy  in  my  esteem 
Of  no  better  employment,  and  him  most  worthy 
To  be  so  employ’d  (V.iii.67-9). 

Beatrice’s  misunderstanding  of  De  Flores,  as  I  shall  suggest, 
is  part  of  a  simple  egotism  which  docs  not  understand  puns. 
Accordingly,  she  is  emended  at  his  importunity,  but  mcntitMis 
the  deed : 

I  would  not  hear  so  much  offence  again 
For  such  another  deed. 

De  F.  Soft,  lady,  soft; 

The  last  is  not  yet  paid  for !  Oh,  this  act 
Has  put  me  into  spirit !  ” 

I  Murder  is  the  deed,  the  act;  but  De  Flores  thinks  of  his  reward, 
and  reinforces  it  with  ‘has  put  me  into  spirit’;  which  has  a 
sexual  meaning  common  in  Middleton  and  in  Shakespeare.** 
Once  again  Beatrice  must  accept  both  deeds,  both  acts : 

Settle  you 

I  In  what  the  act  has  made  you  .  .  . 

Y’  arc  the  deed’s  creature  (Ill.iv.  134-7). 

For  Beatrice  had  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  the  ‘deed’;  De  Flores 
had  returned  with  a  more  sardonic  rejoicing  (‘My  thoughts  arc 
at  a  banquet  for  the  deed’);  and  one  result  is  another  ‘deed’, 
the  murder  of  Diaphanta  (who  dies  because  of  her  extreme 
lust).**  And  so  in  the  final  choric  comment,  the  murder  of 
Alonso  is  for  us  associated  with  those  other  deeds  which  had  to 
follow : 
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Verm.  These  two  have  been  disus’d 
E’er  since  the  deed  was  done. 

Als.  I  have  two  other 

That  were  more  close  disguis’d  than  your  two  could  be, 
E’er  since  the  deed  was  done  (V.iii.126-9). 


The  most  important  of  all  these  words  is  service^  and  the 
fact  that  its  sexual  meaning  has  gone  unmentioned  has  meant 
a  serious  omission  from  our  reading  of  the  play.  The  lover  is  the 
servant  of  Love  and  of  his  lady;  but  the  cruder  sexual  sense, 
linked  as  it  is  with  the  farmyard  sense,  is  also  very  frequent  in 
Shakespeare*®  and  in  Middleton.  In  The  Roaring  Girl,  Moll 
questions  Trapdoor :  ‘What  parts  are  there  in  you  for  a  gentle¬ 
woman’s  service?’;  and  he  answers  both  the  meanings:  ‘Of 
two  kinds,  right  worshipful;  moveable  and  immoveable — move- 
able  to  run  of  errands,  and  immoveable  to  stand  when  you  have 


occasion  to  use  me’.**  Service,  then,  for  Middleton  and  his 


audience  could  mean  copulation  as  well  as  the  duty  of  a  servant 
There  is  an  exact  parallel  with  the  other  words;  De  Flores’ 
service  to  Beatrice  is  the  murder  of  Alonso,  and  she  cannot  have 
the  one  kind  of  service  without  the  other.  So  the  word  comes 
again  and  again.  It  is  best  to  study  first  of  all  the  method  of  the 
two  crucial  scenes  between  Beatrice  and  De  Flores. 

Beatrice’s  decision  to  use  him  is  tragically  expressed  through 
a  phrase  which  is  given  its  clear  sexual  aptness  in  the  sub-plot**; 
she  hates  De  Flores,  but 


Cannot  I  keep  that  secret, 
And  serve  my  turn  upon  him?  (II.ii.68,  9). 


(He  is  to  serve  his  turn  upon  her.)  She  begins  her  wheedling  by 
saying  that 
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Hardness  becomes  the  visage  of  a  man  well, 

It  argues  service,  resolution,  manhood, 

If  cause  were  of  employment  (II.ii.92-4). 

De  Flores,  we  must  remember,  does  not  yet  know  what  is  being 
proposed,  and  so  he  makes  the  wrong  supposition;  he  selects 
his  own  meaning  of  service,  reinforced  as  it  is  by  manhood  and 
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by  employment  (see  page  295  above).  Therefore  he  replies,  sig¬ 
nificantly  repeating  servicey  and  supporting  his  meaning  by 
use**  (taken  up  from  his  aside  in  line  91)  and  mount^*^ : 

’T would  be  soon  seen, 

If  e’er  your  ladyship  had  cause  to  use  it. 

I  would  but  wish  the  honour  of  a  service 
So  happy  as  that  mounts  to  (II.ii.94'8). 

But  Beatrice  thinks  only  of  her  meaning,  and  exclaims,  ‘We 
shall  try  you — /Oh  my  De  Flores!’,  an  exclamation  tragically 
capable  of  misunderstanding.**  The  misunderstandings  con¬ 
tinue;  when  Beatrice  talks  of  creation  y  De  Flores  thinks  of  ‘pro¬ 
creation’**  : 

Bea.  Would  creation 

De  F.  Ay,  well  said,  that’s  it. 

Bea.  Had  form’d  me  man. 

De  F.  Nay,  that’s  not  it  (II.ii.107-9). 

‘Not  it’,  both  because  she  has  got  off  the  subject  (procreation, 
he  thought),  and  because  he  hardly  thinks  she  ought  to  have 
been  formed  a  man.  Then  he  offers  her  his  manhood;  they 
again  exchange  the  word  service;  and  after  a  mention  of  bloody 
De  Flores  talks  cunningly  of  ‘employment’  and  ‘act’ : 

De  F.  Without  change  to  your  sex,  you  have  your  wishes. 

Claim  so  much  man  in  me. 

Bea.  In  thee,  De  Flores.? 

There’s  small  cause  for  that. 

De  F.  Put  it  not  from  me. 

It’s  a  service  that  I  kneel  for  to  you. 

Bea.  You  are  too  violent  to  mean  faithfully; 

There’s  horror  in  my  service,  blood  and  danger. 
Can  those  be  things  to  sue  for? 

De.  F.  If  you  knew 

How  sweet  it  were  to  me  to  be  employed 
In  any  act  of  yours  .  .  .  (Il.ii.i  14-22). 

‘Claim  so  much  man  in  me’ :  again  the  dilemma  of  Beatrice. 
She  can  claim  De  Flores’  manhood  or  reject  it,  but  if  she  wants 
his  courage,  she  must  have  his  lust.  She  offers  to  reward  him. 
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praising  him  for  being  forward  (a  word  which  has  both  a 
general  sense  of  ‘brave’  and  a  particular  sexual  application— 
I  shall  return  to  it);  and  De  Flores  understands  her  mention 
of  service  in  his  own  way,  as  is  clear  from  the  play  on  ravishes : 

Bea.  As  thou  art  forward  and  thy  service  dangerous, 
Thy  reward  shall  be  precious.  .  .  . 

DeF.  [I]  know  it  will  be  precious,  the  thought  ravishes 

(II.ii.129-32). 

So  there  is  tragic  incomprehension  in  Beatrice’s  cry,  ‘Then  1 
throw  all  my  fears  upon  thy  service’  (ILii.140). 

In  the  next  act,  De  Flores  returns  and  introduces  the  crime 
and  its  reward : 

All  things  are  answerable,  time,  circumstance. 

Your  wishes,  and  my  service  (III.iv.22-3). 

But  Beatrice  hangs  back,  and  De  Flores  menaces  her  with  the 
word : 

That  were  strange,  lady;  ’tis  not  possible 
My  service  should  draw  such  a  cause  from  you. 
Offended.?  Could  you  think  so?  That  were  much 
For  one  of  my  performance,  and  so  warm 
Yet  in  my  service  (III.iv.53-7). 

For  De  Flores’  performance  has  entitled  him  to  another  kind 
of  performance,*^  and  she  must  accept  that  he  is  ‘so  warm**  yet 
in  my  service’.  Beatrice  does  accept  the  situation,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  tragedy  is  that  finally  she  welcomes  it,  and  can  say 
of  De  Flores,  ‘How  heartily  he  serves  me !  ...  The  east  is  not 
more  beauteous  than  his  service’  (V.i.70-2). 

The  word,  then,  was  used  with  great  skill  and  power  in  the 
two  most  important  scenes;  it  should  be  possible  now  to  study 
it  in  the  other  scenes.  Act  II  begins  with  a  five-line  episode 
which  is  apparently  of  no  dramatic  value;  Beatrice  sends  Jas- 
perino  with  an  unnecessary  letter  to  Alsemero.  Why  did 
Middleton  bother  to  retain  this  episode  from  his  source,  now 
made  unnecessary  by  his  changes?  Its  point  is  to  show  the 
straightforward  simplicity  of  service;  Jasperino’s  attitude  is  very 
different  from  De  Flores’ : 
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»  Bea.  Oh  sir,  I’m  ready  now  for  that  fair  service, 

Which  makes  the  name  of  friend  sit  glorious  on 
I  you.  .  .  . 

Jasp.  The  joy  I  shall  return  rewards  my  service  (II.i.1-5). 

Dc  Flores,  too,  is  as  yet  bound  to  ‘true  service’,  and  he  comes 
to  Beatrice  with  the  humble  plea  that  ‘true  service  merits  mercy’ 
(ll.i.63).  Ironically,  it  is  Alsemero  who  first  uses  ‘service’  to 
i  mean  the  death  of  Alonso:  ‘one  good  service/Would  strike  off 
both  your  fears’.  Beatrice  does  not  understand  him,  and  asks, 
‘What  might  that  service  be  so  strangely  happy.?’  (II.ii.2i-6). 
The  service  which  will  be  rendered  by  De  Flores  is  indeed 
‘strangely  happy’;  and  he  is  soon  to  beg  ‘a  service  so  happy’ 
(ll.ii.^.  Possibly,  too,  the  extraordinary  power  which  Middle- 
i  ton  develops  in  the  word  is  responsible  for  another  little  scene 
which  seems  (like  the  sending  of  the  letter)  to  lack  dramatic 
point.  Why  docs  Middleton  retain  frtwn  his  source  the  unncccs- 
,  sary  scene  where  Beatrice  sends  for  Diaphanta  in  order  to  show 
Alsemero  out?  I  suggest  that  in  the  wording  of  Beatrice’s  com¬ 
mand  there  is  an  adumbration  of  the  later  sexual  relationship 
between  Diaphanta  and  the  unwitting  Alsemero.  We  already 
associate  lust  with  Diaphanta  from  her  exchanges  with  Jas- 
perino,  and  she  has  had  some  cryptically  significant  words  when 
earlier  she  brings  in  Alsemero  (II.ii.1-5).  Beatrice’s  command 
is  to 

Perfect  your  service,  and  conduct  this  gendeman 
The  private  way  you  brought  him  (Il.ii.54-5). 

Diaphanta  is  indeed  to  perfect  her  service  with  Alsemero — and 
both  private  and  way'*  hint  at  it. 

This  last  conjecture  is  perhaps  over-ingenious,  but  one  cannot 
doubt  the  importance  of  the  double  meaning  of  service  at  the 
height  of  the  play,  in  the  interchanges  between  Beatrice  and 
Dc  Flores.  Service,  like  blood,  will,  act  and  deed,  presents  two 
meanings  (one  sexual)  which  the  tragedy  shows  to  be  inex¬ 
tricable. 

Related  to  the  group  of  major  words  arc  those  words  of  a 
more  general  kind,  where  there  is  both  a  general  and  a  sexual 
application.  I  have  mentioned  forward  (p.  298).  Beatrice  is  glad 
that  Dc  Flores  is  forward  (brave),  so  she  must  accept  that  he  is 
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forward  (lustful).  In  fact  she  had  originally  rebuked  his  amor-  It 
ous  helpfulness  when  she  dropped  her  glove :  ‘Mischief  to  your  ‘1 
officious  forwardness !  ’  (Li.227).  She  is  tragically  trapped  when  F 
she  exclaims  as  he  tries  to  kiss  her,  ‘He’s  bold,  and  I  am  blam’d 
for’t!’  (III.iv.97).  Yes,  she  is  blamed  for  it,  because  she  wanted 
him  to  be  bold — though  not  sexually.  It  is  futile  for  her  to  com¬ 
plain  now,  and  to  say  that  his  ‘language  is  so  bold  and  vicious’  | 
(III.iv.123).  ( 

In  the  same  way  Middleton  exploits  the  apparent  clash  be¬ 
tween  the  general  meanings  of  modesty y  honour  and  honesty y 
and  their  particular  sexual  applications.  Beatrice’s  indignation 
is  answered  by  De  Flores : 

Bea.  I  cannot  see  which  way  I  can  forgive  it 
With  any  modesty. 

De  F.  Push,  you  forget  yourself ! 

A  woman  dipp’d  in  blood,  and  talk  of  modesty  .>* 

(lII.iv.124-6). 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  pathetic  censoriousness  in  Beatrice’s  saying 
to  Diaphanta,  ‘I  fear  thou  art  not  modest’;  and  she  herself  is 
to  be  rebuked  by  Alsemero  when  he  knows  her  guilt : 

Are  you  honest? 

Bea.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  That’s  a  broad  question,  my  lord. 

Als.  But  that’s  not  a  modest  answer,  my  lady.** 

The  similar  use  of  honour  and  honesty  is  perhaps  not  subtle,  but 
it  is  undeniably  powerful,  just  because  it  too  enacts  the  same 
tragic  dilemma  as  the  other  words — all  the  main-plot  pulls  in 
the  same  direction.  So  Beatrice  pleads  with  De  Flores,  desper¬ 
ately  late: 

Let  me  go  poor  unto  my  bed  with  honour. 

And  I  am  rich  in  all  things  (III.iv.158-9). 

In  a  later  scene,  the  words  are  hammered  home  (IV.i.88,  90,  95, 
98,  1 18);  and  finally  Beatrice,  terrified  for  her  honour  (V.i.4) 
because  of  Diaphanta’s  lustful  thoughtlessness,  is  once  again 
‘forc’d  to  love’  De  Flores,  but  in  a  different  sense ; 

I’m  forc’d  to  love  thee  now, 

’Cause  thou  provid’st  so  carefully  for  my  honour  (V.i.46-7). 
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It  is  only  at  the  very  end  that  Beatrice  can  see  the  simple  truth : 
‘Mine  honour  fell  with  him,  and  now  my  life’;  and  even  De 
Flores  can  say  that  ‘her  honour’s  prize  was  my  reward’.*‘ 

My  claim,  then,  is  that  Middleton  establishes  the  moral  and 
poetic  themes  (superbly  united)  of  The  Changeling  through  his 
handling  of  these  words,  that  the  play  is  what  Empson  sees  in 
Othello,  a  critique  on  a  pun** — or  rather,  is  built  on  such  a 
critique.  Before  turning  to  some  linguistic  implications,  I  wish 
to  suggest  the  importance  of  such  a  view  for  the  two  main 
critic^  problems  of  the  play,  the  sub-plot  and  the  psychological 
realism. 

That  there  are  some  curiously  minor  connections  between  the 
sub-plot  and  the  main-plot  has  been  shown  by  Empson  in  Some 
Versions  of  Pastoral',  yet  a  major  connection  still  seems  lacking, 
and  I  must  admit  that  the  thesis  which  1  have  put  forward 
cannot  establish  one.  But  it  does  point  to  one  clear  function  of 
the  sub-plot:  its  use  of  innuendo,  which  makes  possible  the 
effects  subtly  gained  in  the  main-plot.  The  sub-plot  is  full  of 
obscene  wit;  see,  for  example,  the  scene  which  opens  it  (the 
interchange  between  Alibius  and  Lollio),  or  the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  LoUio  and  Pedro  about  Antonio  (I.ii.i-75,  115-40).  Often 
the  same  words  are  played  with,  or  the  sexual  applications 
chosen:  employment,  honour,  serve,  serve  the  turn,  forward, 
b(Jd;  always  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  play  full  of  innuendo.  But 
the  crude  buffoonery  of  the  sub-plot  (the  meanings  are  forced 
on  us)  makes  possible  the  seriousness  of  the  main-plot.  The 
q)isode  of  the  glove  (which  is  not  in  Middleton’s  source)  is  an 
example.  Beatrice,  in  a  spasm  of  fury  that  De  Flores  has  picked 
up  the  glove  she  dropped,  throws  off  the  other  glove;  and  De 
Flores’  comment  suggests  the  sexual  significance — he  knows 
that  she  would  rather  have  him  flayed 

than  I  should  thrust  my  fingers 
Into  her  sockets  here.** 

And  the  significance  is  immediately  stressed  in  the  exchange 
which  follows,  between  Alibius  and  Lollio;  Alibius  must  not 
leave  his  wife,  he  must  wear  his  ring:  ‘If  it  but  lie  by,  one  or 
other  will  be  thrusting  into ’t’  (I.ii.30-1). 
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But  how  docs  such  a  theory  afFcct  the  psychological  realism? 
William  Archer’s  objections  are  extremely  forceful.  The  Change¬ 
ling  is  for  him  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Elizabctlms  ■ 
‘neglected  verisimilitude,  ignored  psychology’.  Beatrice  did  not  ! 
understand  what  Dc  Flores  was  driving  at,  and  ‘such  imbecility 
is  not  in  nature — at  any  rate  not  in  the  nature  of  Beatrice  ■ 
Joanna,  who,  though  utterly  unscrupulous,  is  a  clever  woman’.*'  : 
The  scene  of  her  consternation  at  Dc  Flores’  blackmail  ‘is  dis¬ 
counted  by  our  sense  of  the  sheer  silliness  of  Beatrice  Joanna’s 
action’,  though  it  ‘would  indeed  be  admirable  if  the  relation 
of  the  speakers  had  been  so  adjusted  as  to  render  Beatrice’s  sur¬ 
prise  and  horror  credible’.  The  answers  to  these  objections  have 
diverged.  E.  E.  Stoll*®  brilliantly  uses  them  to  support  his  theory  E 
that  great  tragedy  is  not  really  psychological  at  all;  he  says  in  I 
fact  that  Archer’s  objections  arc  true,  but  that  they  arc  exactly  I 
the  reason  for  the  play’s  greatness.  ‘Passion,  not  cnaractcr’,  he  | 
insists;  Beatrice’s  incomprehension  is  ‘psychologically  improb-  j 
able’,  but  then  so  is  great  tragedy,  with  ‘the  character  somewhat  | 
in  contrast  to  conduct  instead  of  being  its  source’.  | 

Those  who  do  not  accept  Stoll’s  premises  may  find  a  different  k 
answer  in  Mr.  Bawcutt’s  Introduction  (p.  liv) :  ‘Beatrice  is  not  ■ 
a  particularly  intelligent  woman’,  she  is  ‘a  poor  judge  of  char¬ 
acters’  and  is  clumsy;  after  all,  ‘until  he  becomes  brutally  plain, 
she  completely  fails  to  understand  Dc  Flores’.  Yet  elsewhere 
Beatrice  does  seem  to  be  clever  and  cunning.  Surely  we  can 
save  her  cleverness  by  suggesting  that  her  failure  is  an  egotistic 
single-mindedness,  a  tragic  failure  to  sec  puns.  Obsessed  by  her 
own  wishes  and  meanings,  she  does  not  see  that  De  Flores  has 
other  wishes  and  other  meanings — but  that  docs  not  make  her 
unintelligent.  The  tragedy  springs  from  the  fact  that  hers  is  ‘a 
nature’,  in  Swinburne’s  admirable  phrase,**  ‘absolutely  incap 
able  of  seeing  more  than  one  thing  or  holding  more  than  one 
thought  at  a  time’.  ' 

Perhaps,  too,  the  recurring  words  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  of  Beatrice’s  relation  with  Dc  Flores.  How  far  arc  we 
to  take  her  initial  loathing  for  him  as  sexual  in  origin?  Cer¬ 
tainly  from  the  start  of  the  play,  she  is  far  from  indifferent  to 
him;  her  thoughts  return  again  and  again  to  him,  with  obvious 
fascination;  and  there  is  more  than  mere  dislike  in  the  violent 
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episode  of  the  glove,  which  Middleton  added  to  the  original 
story.  She  herself  is  to  say  that  ‘My  loathing/Was  prophet  to  the 
rest,  but  ne’er  believ’d’  (V.iii.15^).  And  in  support  of  such  a 
view,  one  might  perhaps  instance  those  pregnant  interchanges 
with  De  Flores,  where  for  all  her  simple  cunning  and,  in  the 
later  scene,  outraged  modesty,  she  picKs  again  and  again  the 
words  which  are  tragically  capable  of  a  double  meaning.  Miss 
Mahood  has  made  a  related  point : 

Shakespeare  also  makes  his  characters  speak  unconscious 
puns,  which  reveal  their  inmost  feelings  exactly  in  the 
way  that  people’s  wishes  are  exposed  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
or  of  the  pen.  By  selecting  a  word  with  a  secondary  mean¬ 
ing,  the  speaker  allows  himself — or  more  frequently,  her¬ 
self — the  opportunity  to  say  something  which  caution  or 
modesty  withholds  from  direct  expression. 

(Shal{espeare’s  Wordplay^  1957,  p.  34) 

Finally,  I  shall  try  to  suggest  some  of  the  linguistic  and  critical 
implications  of  the  verbal  structure.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
not,  I  think,  faced  with  Complex  Words.  There  is  no  dramatic 
and  moral  exploration  of  a  complex  lin^stic  situation,  as  there 
is,  say,  with  Nature  in  King  Lear.  On  the  contrary,  what  makes 
the  verbal  structure  dramatically  viable  is  precisely  its  combina¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  simplicity  with  local  subtlety.  The  basic 
device  is  strong  and  simple;  the  numberless  particular  uses  of  it 
can  be  confidently  sophisticated  just  because  of  that  larger  sim¬ 
plicity.  Moreover,  they  are  thoroughly  actable',  the  possibilities 
arc  obvious  as  soon  as  one  sees  not  only  that  Beatrice  misunder¬ 
stands  De  Flores,  but  why  she  does  so. 

The  next  point  is  that  the  verbal  structure  so  exactly  provides 
the  moral  structure  of  the  play.  The  morality  against  which 
Beatrice  is  broken  is  the  morality  of  Nature,  it  is  an  inexorable 
fact — a  fact  as  plain  as  that  blood  is  one  word,  not  two.  There 
is  the  same  ruthless  justice  in  Hamlet’s  pun  as  he  forces  Claudius 
to  drink  what  had  been  poisoned  by  the  union  pearl :  ‘Drink 
off  this  potion.  Is  thy  union  here?’  And  Miss  Mahood  makes  a 
good  point  in  adducing  the  methods  of  Elizabethan  preachers : 

A  simple  piece  of  poetic  parallelism  is  developed  into  two 
topics  on  the  assumption  that  where  there  are  two  words 
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there  are  two  things.  If  a  word  has  several  meanings  they 
are  shown,  through  the  serious  punning  which  so  exas¬ 
perated  a  later  generation,  to  bear  a  kind  of  transcendental 
relationship  to  one  another  (Shal^espeare's  Wordplay, 
p.  170). 

The  perfect  combination  of  word,  situation,  and  moral  in  the 
main-plot  of  The  Changeling  hardly  needs  elaboration;  and  the 
result  is  consequently  more  convincing  than  Fool  in  King  Lear, 
of  which  Mr.  Empson  says : 

If  you  assume  that  a  key  word,  or  better  no  doubt  a  whole 
pattern  of  related  key  words,  is  the  proper  thing  to  follow 
in  considering  a  poetic  drama,  you  get  a  noticeably  different 
result  in  this  play  from  the  result  of  the  Victorian  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  characters  ought  to  be  followed  separately 
{Complex  Words,  p.  155). 

I  do  not  share  the  general  assumption  as  to  ‘the  proper  thing  to 
follow’;  but  in  The  Changeling  the  words  seem  one  of  the 
proper  things  to  follow,  and  there  is  not  ‘a  noticeably  different 
result’.  On  the  contrary,  the  words  corroborate  the  traditional 
view  of  the  play,  of  its  characters,  its  dilemma,  and  its  morality. 
The  characters  and  the  key-words  act  the  same  tragedy.  Miss 
Mahood  has  given  a  convincing  tribute  to  Shakespeare’s  word¬ 
play,  and  there  is  nothing  far-fetched  in  applying  her  words  to 
a  great  Jacobean  tragedy : 

The  vital  wordplay  in  Shakespeare’s  writings  is  that  be¬ 
tween  the  characters  and  their  creator,  between  the  primary 
meanings  of  words  in  the  context  of  a  person’s  speech  and 
their  secondary  meanings  as  part  of  the  play’s  underlying 
pattern  of  thought.  The  chief  function  of  the  pun  is  to 
connect  subject  and  object,  inner  force  with  outer  form, 
the  poetic  vision  with  the  characters  in  action  that  arc  its 
theatrical  embodiment  {Shakespeare's  Wordplay,  p.  41). 
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^Selected  Essays  (1932),  p.  166. 

'Themes  and  Conventions  of  Elizabethan  Tragedy  (1935), 
P-  239- 

*Rcvels  Plays  (1958)  used  in  this  essay.  E.g.  the  Glossary  gives 
‘Treadings:  movements,  actions’;  the  context  (l.ii.39)  indi¬ 
cates  a  sexual  pun.  Perhaps  a  note  is  needed  on  ‘every  man’s 
case’  (I.ii.37),  in  view  of  H.  Kokcritz,  Shakespeare’s  Pronun¬ 
ciation  {New  Haven,  1953),  p.  119. 

MII.ii.82.  Worlds,  cd.  A.  H.  Bullen  (1885-6),  iv.218.  Here¬ 
after,  Bullen. 

‘I.i.90,  I.  Diaphanta’s  night  with  Alsemero  is  to  be  described 
as  a  ‘sweet  voyage’  (IV.ii.123). 

*I.i.i45;  II.ii.146,  7;  III.iv.66;  Ill.iv.ioo;  III.iv.126. 

’V.i.7;  V.iii.74,  5. 

MV.ii.264-6  (Bullen,  ii.215). 

*Sce  The  Phoenix,  II.iii.84  (Bullen,  i.156);  and  often  in  Shake¬ 
speare  (e.g.  All’s  Well,  IV.iii.15,  New  Cambr.  ed.). 

"*I.i.io7;  I.i.2i8-2o;  I.i.237. 

“E.g.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  III.ii.82,  87,  New  Cambr.;  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  I.iii.49,  New  Cambr. 

‘•II.i.32  (Bullen,  V.25). 

“Ill.ii.149  (Bullen,  iv.22i). 

“E.g.  Love’s  L.L.,  III.i.197,  New  Cambr.;  Merchant  of 
Venice,  I.iii.51,  New  Cambr. 

“lIl.ii.98-100  (Bullen,  iv.219).  Also  Family  of  Love,  V.iii.67 
(Bullen,  iii.ii6);  Women  Beware  Women,  II.i.64  (Bullen, 
vi.263);  2nd  cp.  sub-plot  of  The  Changeling,  III.iii.5. 

“I.ii.33,  3®'  ^P-  John,  I.i.98,  New  Cambr.,  ‘how  he 
employed  my  mother’. 

“IlI.iv.104-7. 

“T/fe  Old  Law,  Ill.ii.6o  (Bullen,  ii.182);  The  Family  of  Love, 
V.i.ii,  12  (Bullen,  iii.93).  Also  King  Lear,  rV.ii.23,  New 
Arden;  and  Sonnet  129. 

“II.ii.141;  III.iv.i8;  V.i.54. 

“See  N.E.D.,  ‘serve’.  E.g.  Measure  for  Measure,  Ill.ii.  116-17, 
New  Cambr. ;  All’s  Well,  IV.v.23-30,  New  Cambr. 
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*‘11.1.371-4  (Bullcn,  iv.46).  Also  The  Old  LaWy  Il.ii.176 
(Bullcn,  ii.164);  Women  Beware  Women,  IV.i.49-51  (Bullcn, 
vi.334);  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  Il.ii. 109-10,  133  (Bullcn,  i.38- 
39);  A  Mad  World,  IV.iii.  12-14  (Bullcn,  iii.323). 

**I.ii.i27,  136;  cp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  II.v.57-58,  New 
Cambr.,  and  Cymbeline,  II.iv.142,  New  Arden. 

**Scc  the  quot.  from  The  Roaring  Girl  on  pp.  296  above;  A 
Mad  World,  III.iii.88-90  (Bullcn,  iii.312);  Women  Beware 
Women,  II.ii.441  (Bullcn,  vi.290);  A  Game  at  Chess,  V.iii.25 
(Bullcn,  vii.122);  and  often  in  Shakespeare. 

**Sce  N.E.D.  Also  A  Fair  Quarrel,  Il.ii. 137  (Bullcn,  iv.200); 
A  Chaste  Maid,  V.iv.iii  (Bullcn,  v.115). 

**Ffl;r  Quarrel,  V.i.80-82  (Bullcn,  iv.260),  ‘She  has  been  tried’; 
The  Roaring  Girl,  II.i.334-9  (Bullcn,  iv.44);  The  Second 
Maiden’s  Tragedy  (Malone  Soc.),  11.  888-90. 

**As  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Ill.ii.  102-3,  New  Cambr. 

*^Scc  the  unmistakable  meaning  of  Michaelmas  Term,  Ill.iv. 
11-12  (Bullcn,  i.282);  and  cp.  2  Henry  IV,  II.iv.260,  New 
Cambr.;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  III.ii.83-84,  New  Cambr. 

**Scc  N.E.D.  Cp.  Diaphanta  (IV.i. 124-5):  ‘I  shall  be  cool  by 
that  time’. 

**Cp.  The  Family  of  Lore,  V.i.112  (Bullen,  iii.97);  and  Ham¬ 
let,  II.ii.236,  New  Cambr.;  Measure  for  Measure,  V.i.270,  New 
Cambr.  Also  Merry  Wives,  lV.ii.206-7,  New  Cambr.;  Pericles, 
IV.vi.15-19,  New  Cambr. 

**IV.i.64;  V.iii.20-22;  Cp.  the  repetition  of  modest,  lV.ii.119, 
125,  128. 

**V.iii.i58,  167-8. 

Structure  of  Complex  Words  (1951),  p.  230. 

**I.i.233-4.  Cp.  Jonson’s  The  Gypsies  Metamorphosed,  ‘And 
sounding  the  sockets/Of  simpcr-thc-cockcts’  (Herford  &  Simp¬ 
son,  vii.571);  and  N.E.D.,  4a.  Also  the  episode  of  the  glove  in 
The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  when  a  needle  pricks  Tarquin;  ‘As  who 
should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  trickcs/Is  not  inur’d’. 

**The  Old  Drama  and  the  New  (1923),  pp.  96-98. 

*®‘Herocs  and  Villains’,  R.E.S.  1942,  xviii.259. 

Age  of  Shakespeare  (1908),  p.  181. 
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The  Systolic  Rythm:  The  Structure  of 
Coleridge's  Conversation  Poems 

A.  GERARD 


I 

ON  DECEMBER  31,  1796,  Coleridge  incidentally  mentioned 
to  Thelwall  that  The  Eolian  Harp  was  ‘my  favourite  of  my 
poems’  (i)  and,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  even  in  the  version 
printed  in  the  first  edition,  it  is  the  best  of  the  poems  he  had 
written  so  far.  Indeed,  it  can  be  considered  as  the  first  Romantic 
piece  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  a  poem.  It  is  also  the  first 
really  worthy  sample  of  a  genre  which  was  particularly  adapted 
to  Coleridge’s  disposition  and  which  Harper  has  termed  ‘con¬ 
versation  poems’ :  a  personal  effusion,  a  smooth  outpouring  of 
sensations,  feelings  and  thoughts,  an  informal  releasing  of  the 
poetic  energies  in  Coleridge’s  capacious  mind  and  soul.  The 
Eolian  Harp  set  a  pattern  which  Coleridge  was  to  use  time  and 
again  during  his  annus  mirabilis  ( Reflections  on  having  left  a 
Place  of  Retirement,  This  Lime-tree  Bower  my  Prison,  Frost 
at  Midnight,  Fear  in  Solitude,  The  Nightingale)  and  agsdn  in 
1802  {Dejection)  and  in  1805  {To  a  Gentleman).  Together 
with  This  Lime-tree  Bower  my  Prison  and  Dejection,  it  ranks 
among  the  finest  things,  the  most  delicate,  the  most  sensitive, 
that  he  ever  wrote. 

The  Eolian  Harp  was  first  printed  in  1796,  in  the  volume 
Poems  on  Various  Subjects  and  like  thirty-six  of  the  jx)ems 
collected  there,  it  was  styled  as  an  ‘effusion’,  ‘in  defiance*, 
Coleridge  wrote  in  his  Preface,  ‘of  Churchill’s  line: 

“Effusion  on  Effusion  pour  away”.’  (2) 

The  author  was  perfeedy  conscious  that  this  kind  of  poet^  was 
likely  to  give  offence  to  such  readers  as  had  been  bred  in  the 
traditionaJ  taste  for  objectivity  and  impersonality.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  Preface  focuses  round  the  question  of  egotism  in 
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a  way  which  is  alternately  aggressive  and  defensive : 

Compositions  resembling  those  of  the  present  volume  arc 
not  unfrequently  condemned  for  their  querulous  egotism. 
But  egotism  has  to  be  condemned  then  only  when  it  offends 
against  time  and  place,  as  in  a  History  or  an  Epic  Poem.  To 
censure  it  in  a  Monody  or  Sonnet  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to 
dislike  a  circle  for  being  round.  (3) 

The  arguments  adduced  by  Coleridge  to  justify  his  proclaimed 
egotism  may  sound  shallow  and  peculiarly  subjective,  although 
one  of  them,  at  least,  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  it  anticipates 
some  important  considerations  which  Wordsworth  was  to  ex¬ 
pound  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads: 

The  communicativeness  of  our  nature  leads  us  to  describe 
our  own  sorrows;  in  the  endeavour  to  describe  them,  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  is  exerted;  and  by  a  benevolent  law  of  our 
nature,  from  intellectual  activity  a  pleasure  results  which  is 
gradually  associated  and  mingles  as  a  corrective  with  the 
painful  subject  of  the  description.  (4) 

As  this  probably  did  not  sound  quite  convincing,  Coleridge, 
in  the  edition  of  1797,  added  a  paragraph  calling  upon  his  own 
experience : 

If  I  could  judge  of  others  by  myself,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  the  most  interesting  passages  in  our  most 
interesting  Poems  arc  those,  in  which  the  Author  devclopcs 
[riV]  his  own  feelings.  The  sweet  voice  of  Cona  fOssian] 
never  sounds  so  sweetly  as  when  it  speaks  of  itself;  and  1 
should  almost  suspect  that  man  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who 
could  read  the  opening  of  the  third  book  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  without  peculiar  emotion.  By  a  law  of  our  Nature,  he, 
who  labours  under  a  strong  feeling,  is  impelled  to  seek  for 
sympathy;  but  a  Poet’s  feelings  are  all  strong.  Quicquid 
amet  vadde  amat.  Akenside  therefore  speaks  with  philoso¬ 
phical  accuracy,  when  he  classes  Love  and  Poetry,  as  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  effects : 
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‘Love  and  the  wish  of  Poets  when  their  tongue 
‘Would  send  to  others’  bosoms,  what  so  charms 
‘Their  own.’  Pleasures  of  Imagination  (5) 

This  paragraph  enlarges  upon  a  characteristic  observation 
penned  down  in  a  notebook  some  time  in  1795  or  1796 :  ‘Poetry 
without  egotism  comparatively  uninteresting.’  (6) 

Coleridge’s  defence  of  egotism  in  this  little-known  Preface 
should  of  course  be  connected  with  the  usual  Romantic  em¬ 
phasis  on  feeling  or  emotion  as  the  mainspring  of  poetry.  For 
feelings  arc  entirely  personal  and,  unless  the  poet  has  that 
Shakespearian  gift  of  dramatic  sympathy  which  enables  a  writer 
to  identify  himself  with  other  persons — and  with  this  gift  the 
English  Romantics  most  assuredly  had  not  been  favoured — it 
is  only  of  his  own  emotional  life  that  a  poet  is  fully  aware :  it 
is  therefore  only  his  own  feelings  that  he  can  convey  poetically. 
But  docs  this  imply  that  he  is  cut  off  from  everything  that  is 
not  his  own  self  E)ocs  this  mean  that  Romantic  poetry  is  neces¬ 
sarily  confined  to  subjectivism,  to  self-exploration  and  self- 
discovery.?  Twcnticth<cntury  critics  of  Romanticism — ^brought 
up  most  of  them  in  a 'spirit  of  revolt  against  the  Romantic 
tradition  and  therefore  conditioned  to  reserve  their  praise  to 
so<allcd  impersonal  poetry — emphatically  answer  that  it  docs. 
In  a  study  on  egotism,  F.  G.  Steiner  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that: 

it  is  precisely  the  dissociation  between  individual  and  uni¬ 
versal  which  characterizes  Romantic  egotism  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  Classical  or  Renaissance  introspection. 
(7) 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that  Steiner  does  not  explain 
what  he  means  by  ‘universal’,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  quotes  a  remark  of  Hazlitt  to  the  effect  that : 

Mr.  Coleridge  talks  of  himself,  without  being  an  egotist, 
for  in  him  the  individual  is  always  merged  in  the  abstract 
and  the  genera'.  (8) 

To  Hazlitt,  it  would  appear,  the  first  Romantic  upholder  of 
egotism  was  himself  no  egotist.  Clearly,  the  word  is  in  need 
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of  some  precise  definition :  for  Hazlitt  did  not  use  it  with  the 
same  meaning  as  Coleridge  did.  I  have  attempted  elsewhere 
to  draw  some  conclusions  from  a  few  discursive  utterances  of 
the  Romantics  on  the  subject  of  egotism  (9)  and  one  of  those 
conclusions  is  that  the  term  ‘egotism’  as  used  in  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  covers  at  least  two  very  different  concepts :  it  can  denote 
an  attitude  of  total  absorption  in  the  self,  with  utter  and  per¬ 
manent  disregard  for  the  outside  world  of  nature,  humanity 
and  the  spiritual;  it  can  also  denote  interest  in  the  self  as  the 
necessary  starting-point  for  the  poet’s  exploration  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  for  his  endeavour  to  understand  his  own  position  in 
relation  to  the  world  outside.  It  becomes  then  obvious  that 
Coleridge  describes  himself  as  an  egotist  in  the  second  sense, 
while  Hazlitt  states  that  Coleridge  is  no  egotist  in  the  first 
sense  of  the  word — and  although  they  seem  to  contradict  each 
other,  yet  they  are  both  right. 

While  the  ego,  then,  is  the  primary  source  of  Romantic 
poetry,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  its  essence  and  its  aim, 
its  centre  and  its  circumference.  And  if  there  is  no  denying 
that  Romantic  poetry  is  egotistic  in  its  origin,  it  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  that  it  is  altogether  subjective.  A  more  detailed  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  structure  of  The  Eolian  Harp  will  help  to  show 
what  Romantic  egotism  really  is,  not  as  an  abstract  concept, 
but  as  a  living  source  of  inspiration. 

The  poem  begins  with  an  apostrophe  to  Coleridge’s  wife 
and  a  very  concrete  and  particularized  picture  of  the  two  sitting 
in  their  garden  at  dusk.  But  it  soon  goes  beyond  that  initial 
stage  of  concrete  immediacy.  Though  the  first  part  is  wholly 
descriptive,  the  description  widens  gradually  until  it  encom¬ 
passes  not  only  the  two  young  people,  but  also  the  garden  itself, 
the  sky  (‘clouds’,  ‘star’),  the  earth  (‘bean-fields’)  and  the  ‘dis¬ 
tant’  sea,  so  that  by  the  end  of  this  section,  the  stage  is  clear 
for  the  word  ‘world’.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Coleridge 
was  using  this  image  of  widening  perspective  leading  to  a  sort 
of  cosmic  view:  such  a  conceit  provided  the  main  motif  for 
his  sonnet  on  Life  (1789)  the  pattern  of  which  is  based  on  a 
simile  between  widening  sensory  perspective  and  growing 
spiritual  insight. 
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There  is  another  significant  similarity  between  Life  and 
The  Eolian  Harp:  in  the  latter  poem  too  G)leridge  tries  to  go 
beyond  the  immediacy  of  sensory  experience.  The  jasmin,  me 
myrtle  and  the  star  appear  as  ‘emblems’  of  Innocence,  Love 
and  Wisdom.  The  allegorizing  is  clumsy  enough  (10),  but  at 
least  it  shows  the  poet  groping  for  something  that  has  clearly 
nothing  to  do  with  ‘egotism’,  reaching  for  some  spiritual  value 
which  is  rooted  in  his  own  experience  but  not  limited  to  it. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  part  a  process  of  contrac¬ 
tion  takes  place.  After  his  Right  into  the  wide  expanse  of  nature, 
the  poet  reverts  to  a  single  definite  object  within  his  immediate 
aperience:  the  lute.  (Incidentally  we  must  notice  how  skil¬ 
fully  the  reader  is  prepared  for  the  melody  of  the  harp  by  the 
auditory  imagery  at  the  end  of  the  first  section:  ‘a  world  so 
hush’d’,  ‘stilly  murmur’,  ‘silence’.)  But  here  again  the  immedi¬ 
ate  datum  of  personal  experience  is  only  a  starting-point  from 
which  the  poet  soon  departs,  not,  this  time,  to  explore  the 
frontiers  of  the  perceptu^  world,  but  to  allow  free  play  to  his 
fanciful  imagination. 

The  epithet  ‘desultory’  has  significant  implications:  the 
j)ocm’s  imagery  also  proceeds  desultorily.  Free  association  is  at 
work  in  the  two  similes  which  the  harp’s  melody  calls  up  into 
the  poet’s  mind.  The  first  simile  (harp  =  coy  maid;  wind  = 
lover;  melody  =  sweet  upbraiding)  may  not  sound  very  ade¬ 
quate.  But  then  the  mood  is  obviously  playful.  And  it  reminds 
us  that  love  is  very  much  on  the  poet’s  mind.  The  second 
simile  is  both  more  intricate  and  more  intriguing;  the  per¬ 
spective  again  widens  as  the  poet’s  imagination  leaves  the  con¬ 
crete  object  to  dream  of  Fairy-Land,  the  harp’s  ‘sequacious 
notes’  evoking  both  the  ‘witchery  of  sound’  made  by  Elfins 
voyaging  on  the  gales  and  the  (personified)  Melodies  that  float 
untiringly  round  the  flowers  of  Fairy-Land. 

The  second  comparison  seems  to  fulfil  with  greater 
subtlety  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  allegorizing  in  the 
first  section:  it  dematerializes,  as  it  were,  the  beauty  of  the 
harp’s  melody.  The  process  is  accomplished  by  means  of  com¬ 
parisons  with  ghosdy  beings  (Elfins)  and  with  an  abstract  per¬ 
sonification  (Melodics);  besides,  Coleridge  here  uses  that  swift 
motor  imagery  (‘footless  and  wild’,  ‘nor  pause  nor  perch’. 
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images  gains  in  complexity.  Here  as  in  the  second  part,  the 
harp  is  the  origin  01  two  comparisons.  To  begin  with,  the 
‘brain’  of  the  poet  is  visitated  by  ‘thoughts’  and  ‘phantasies’ 
as  the  ‘lute’  is  caressed  by  the  ‘gales’;  ‘phantasies’  clearly  refers 
back  to  the  playful  and  delicious  images  called  up  by  the  harp 
in  Part  II,  while  the  word  ‘thought’  anticipates  II.  44-48.  Any¬ 
way,  11.  39-43  supply  an  image  of  the  working  of  free  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  passive  mind.  But  the  next  simile  (which  comes 
nearer  to  metaphor  and  points  to  a  perception  of  symbolic, 
rather  than  allegorical,  significance),  refers  to  the  coalescence 
of  matter  and  spirit :  the  panoramic  perception  of  Part  I  has 
given  way  to  the  cosmic  vision. 

The  last  section  of  the  poem,  like  the  others,  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  double  process  of  contraction  and  expansion.  Once 
more,  Coleridge  reverts  to  immediate  experience  and  addresses 
Sara;  and  once  more,  he  departs  from  his  starting-point  to  ex¬ 
plore  wider  regions — this  time,  the  realm  of  Faith. 

The  effect  of  this  section  upon  the  reader  is  distinctly  anti- 
climactic.  The  embarrassed  diction  (especially  the  double 
negation  in  11.  50-51),  the  most  unattractive  portrait  of  Sara  as, 
to  borrow  House’s  description,  a  rather  ‘narrow  and  gover- 
ncssy’  kind  of  person  (‘serious  eye’,  ‘mild  reproof’,  ‘meek 
daughter’),  the  Sunday-school  undertone  of  abject  self-abase¬ 
ment  in  the  phrasing,  provide  a  tame  conclusion  after  the 
beautiful  image  of  11.  44-48.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  Coleridge  intended  this  section  to  be 
climactic :  he  repudiates  his  flights  of  fancy  under  Sara’s  ‘more 
serious  eye’;  he  speaks  of  and  Christ,  of  holiness  and 
faith :  this,  clearly,  should  be  the  culmination  of  a  pilgrimage 
that  has  led  him  from  sensory  experience,  through  fanciful 
rSveric  and  intellectual  speculation  to  deeper  awareness  of 
God’s  greatness  and  the  value  of  Faith.  Whereas  the  sense  of 
anticlimax  that  we  experience  has  important  bearings  on  our 
understanding  of  Coleridge’s  spiritual  predicament  in  1795,  the 
realization  that  this  last  section  was  climactic  in  intent  gives 
us  a  clear  view  of  the  structure  of  the  poem. 

While  the  structure  of  Shelley’s  and  of  Keats’s  poetry 
receives  the  critical  attention  it  deserves,  there  seems  to  be 
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among  critics  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  poetry  of  the  Lake 
Poets  is  generally  devoid  of  structure,  that  it  is,  indeed,  ‘the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings’  and  as  such  rather 
shapeless  and,  as  it  were,  boneless !  One  of  the  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  is  G.  M.  Harper  who  paid  some  attention  to  the  technique 
of  Reflections  on  having  left  a  Place  of  Retirement: 

the  poem  begins  with  a  quiet  description  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  scene  and,  after  a  superb  flight  of  imagination,  brings  ' 
the  mind  back  to  the  starting-point,  a  pleasing  device 
which  we  may  call  the  ‘return’  (12). 

Harper  noticed  other  examples  of  this  ‘pleasing  device’  in 
Frost  at  Midnight  and  in  Fears  in  Solitude.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  he  should  not  have  mentioned  it  in  connexion  with  The 
Eolian  Harp.  Anyway,  this  concept  of  the  ‘return’  over-simpli- 
fles  the  matter,  and  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  structural 
technique  of  The  Eolian  Harp  and  a  good  many  other  Roman¬ 
tic  poems  is  far  more  than  a  ‘pleasing  device’ :  it  casts  a  most 
useml  and  pertinent  light  on  the  workings  of  the  Romantic 
mind  itself. 

The  structure  of  The  Eolian  Harp  is  based  on  the  simul¬ 
taneous  development,  the  interplay  and  the  perfect  integration 
of  three  different  rhythmic  processes. 

The  foregoing  analysis  has,  1  hope,  made  clear  that  the 
poem  is  characterized  by  a  widening  and  ascending  movement 
which  carries  the  poet  from  nature  to  God :  from  sensory  per¬ 
ception  to  fanciful  reveries,  and  thence,  through  intellectual 
speculation,  to  an  assertion  of  his  religious  faith.  But  within 
this  general  framework  we  can  observe  a  heart-beat  rhythm  of 
systole  and  diastole,  contraction  and  expansion,  in  which  the 
poet’s  attention  is  wandering  to  and  fro  between  his  concrete, 
immediate  experience  and  the  wide  and  many-faceted  world 
of  the  non-self:  from  the  self  to  the  forms  of  nature  appre¬ 
hended  in  the  panoramic  perception;  from  the  self  to  the 
poetic  Fairy-Land  created  by  Fancy;  from  the  self  to  an  intel¬ 
lectual  vision  of  the  Cosmos;  from  the  self  to  humble  contem¬ 
plation  of  God. 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  which  creates  what 
Harper  calls  ‘the  return’ — only,  it  is  not  a  return,  for  the  self 
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to  which  the  poet  finally  turns  back  is  not  the  same  self  from 
which  he  had  started :  it  has  been  enriched,  heightened  and 
uplifted  by  the  various  inner  and  outer  experiences  to  which 
it  has  submitted  and  from  which  it  now  emerges  with  what 
the  poet  considers  to  be  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  universe  and  of  his  place  in  it. 

The  reason  why  The  Eolian  Harp  does  not  succeed  in  the 
end  is  that  the  diction,  the  thought  and  the  feeling  fail  to  live 
up  to  the  high  level  of  structural  integration;  in  other  words, 
when  we  reach  the  highest  point  in  the  rhythmic  development 
of  the  poem,  the  other  elements  break  down,  not,  in  this  case, 
out  of  any  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  but  because  he 
is  caught  between  an  exhilarating  sense  of  oneness,  which  he 
discards,  and  a  depressing  sense  of  intellectual  impotence, 
which  he  upholds.  Jhe  jx)ct  is  struggling  with  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  are  insumciently  realized  and  clash  with  each 
other,  whereas  his  conscious  aim  is  to  end  on  an  image  of  in¬ 
ward  peace  and  harmony. 

It  is  to  a  similar  reason  that  we  must  ascribe  the  failure  of 
Reflections  on  having  left  a  Place  of  Retirement.  In  this  poem, 
as  Harper  says,  the  imagination  'seeks  not  (...)  a  metaphysical, 
but  an  ethical  height’  (13).  Coleridge  is  concerned  with  per¬ 
sonal  happiness  and  humanitarian  action.  The  widening  and 
ascending  process  is  obviously  at  work  as  the  poem,  starting 
from  the  writer’s  personal  happiness,  goes  on  to  the  panoramic 
perception  of  nature,  and  then  to  the  depiction  of  the  plight 
of  mankind.  Within  this  process,  we  can  easily  trace  the  heart¬ 
beat  rhythm  as,  at  the  beginning  of  each  section,  the  writer 
starts  from  his  Clevcdon  cottage,  only  to  mention  it  again  at 
the  end,  after  he  has  left  it  for  the  humanitarian  reasons  pre¬ 
viously  announced.  While  the  introduction  of  ‘A  wealthy  son 
of  commerce  (.  .  .),  Bristowa’s  citizen’  in  the  first  section  is 
ominous  enough,  the  bombastic  phraseology  of  the  third  sec¬ 
tion,  contrasting  with  the  beautifully  restrained  description  of 
the  second,  inevitably  suggests  that  Coleridge  is  doing  his  best 
to  work  himself  up  into  a  frenzy  of  humanitarian  feeling  just 
as  in  the  final  section  of  The  Eolian  Harp  he  was  trying  hard 
to  formulate  an  attitude  which  he  believed  to  be  right  al^ough 
it  clashed  with  his  deep-felt  experience.  The  difference  is  that 
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with  a  ‘return’  to  Coleridge  himself  blessing  ‘the  last  rook’, 
‘black’  and  ‘creeking’,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Ancient  Mariner 
blesses  the  ‘slimy  water-snakes’. 

It  may  be  futile  to  speculate  about  the  part  played  by  the 
conscious  mind  and  the  unconscious  in  the  setting  up  of  this 
pattern  which  often  recurs  in  Romantic  poetry.  One  feels  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that,  while  the  overall  movement  of  expansion 
and  ascension  may  have  been  premeditated,  the  inner  rhythm 
of  systole  and  diastole  probably  derives  from  one  of  the  deepest 
urges  in  the  Romantic  mind.  At  any  rate,  the  structure  of  The 
Eolian  Harp  and  of  the  other  ‘conversation  poems’  illuminates 
the  nature  of  Romantic  egotism.  Although  ^leridge’s  Preface 
to  the  1796  edition  of  his  Poems  may  appear  as  a  defence  of 
egotism,  it  should  be  clear  that  this  apology  is  no  more  than 
a  tactical  move  designed  to  justify  one  particular  aspect  of  his 
poetry.  But  ‘egotism’  in  the  sense  of  a  total  and  exclusive  con¬ 
centration  of  attention  upon  the  self  is  certainly  no  part  of  the 
Romantic  view  of  poetry;  nor  is  it  an  important  element  in 
Romantic  poetry  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  architectonic 
framework  of  The  Eolian  Harp  and  of  Coleridge’s  other  poems 
that  have  been  considered  shows  that,  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory,  the  ego  was  to  the  Romantics  but  the  starting-point  of 
their  poetic  meditation :  it  was  for  them  what,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  for  many  thinkers  ever  since  Descartes  uttered  his  Cogito, 
ergo  sum,  the  basic  certainty  in  which  all  else  is  rooted.  Rom¬ 
anticism  was  concerned  with  the  ego  not  in  and  for  itself,  but 
as  an  element  in  a  complex  and  wide  network  of  relationships 
which  also  embraced  the  fundamentals  of  human  thought  and 
experience :  nature,  man  and  God.  This  appears  not  only  from 
their  explicit  philosophical  utterances  on  the  subject,  but  also 
from  something  that  is  more  revealing  of  the  essential  urge 
that  drove  them :  the  structural  rhythm  to  which  their  inspira¬ 
tion  spontaneously  shaped  itself. 
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Poetical  Worl{s  of  William  Wordsworth,  ed.  E.  cle  Sclincourt, 
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(10)  In  the  third  edition  of  his  poems  (1803),  Coleridge 
dropped  11. 5  and  8,  but  later  changed  his  mind,  and  they 
remained  part  of  the  final  version. 

(11)  In  the  editions  of  1796  and  1797,  the  first  section  ended 
with  1. 25.  In  1803,  Coleridge  deleted  11.  21-25  contjuning  the 
second  simile  which  has  just  been  discussed  and  inserted  in 
their  place  what  is  the  first  version  of  11. 30-33 : 

Methinks.  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  World  like  this. 

Where  e’en  the  Breezes  of  the  simple  air 
Possess  the  power  and  spirit  of  Melexly. 
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The  meaning  of  this  first  version  can  perhaps  be  clarified  by 
reading  it  in  connexion  with  a  notebook  entry  of  September 
1802:  ‘Love  to  all  the  Passions  and  Faculties,  as  Music  to  all 
varieties  of  sound.’  Music  (or  Melody)  would  appear  as  the 
supreme  achievement  of  sound  endowed  with  shape,  signifi- 
cance  and  beauty.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  final 
version,  which  was  not  printed  until  1828,  is  both  clearer  and 
finer.  Besides,  the  modifications  introduced  by  Coleridge  show 
his  preoccupation  with  form  and  structure  and  his  deliberate 
mtention  to  create  the  effect  of  symmetry  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  presently. 

(12)  G.  M.  Harper,  ‘Coleridge’s  Conversation  Poems’, 
Quarterly  Review,  CCXLIV  (1925),  p.  289. 

(13)  Ibid.,  p.  289. 

(14)  J.  Cottle,  Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
and  Robert  Southey,  London,  1847,  pp.  64-65 :  ‘Inconveniences 
connected  with  his  residence  at  Clevedon,  not  at  first  taken 
into  the  calculation,  now  gradually  unfolded  themselves.  The 
place  was  too  far  from  Bristol.  It  was  difficult  of  access  to 
friends;  and  the  neighbours  were  a  little  too  tattling  and  in¬ 
quisitive.  And  then  again,  Mr.  Coleridge  could  not  well  dis¬ 
pense  with  his  literary  ass(x:iates  and  particularly  with  his 
access  to  that  fine  institution,  the  Bristol  City  Library;  and  in 
addition,  as  he  was  necessitated  to  submit  to  frugal  restraints, 
a  walk  to  Bristol  was  rather  a  serious  undertaking;  and  a 
return  the  same  day  hardly  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  failure 
of  which,  his  ‘Sara’  was  lonely  and  uneasy;  so  that  his  friends 
urged  him  to  return  once  more  to  the  place  he  had  left;  which 
he  did,  forsaking,  with  reluctance,  his  rose-bound  cottage,  and 
taking  up  his  ab^c  on  Rcdcliff-hill.’ 
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The  Novelist  as  Moralist  and  the 


IN  WHAT  sense,  if  any,  is  the  serious  novelist  a  moralist? 
What  have  his  activities  in  common  with  that  other  indefatig¬ 
able  preoccupation  of  men — the  labelling  of  courses  of  action  as 
‘right’  or  ‘wrong’  ?  As  a  question  about  the  ‘poet’,  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  literary  questions;  as  a  question  a[x>ut  the  novelist 
it  goes  back  to  the  nrst  appearance  of  the  novel.  But  about  the 
answer,  common  agreement  has  probably  diminished  rather 
than  increased.  In  this  article  I  want  to  indicate  what  I  think 
is  the  }^ind  of  interest  that  some  greater  English  novelists  have 
had  in  leading  their  readers  to  take  up  distinctively  moral  atti¬ 
tudes;  and  also  to  say  something  briefly  about  the  possibility  of 
criticism  of  the  novel  from  a  moral  standpoint. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  agreement  may  perhaps  be 
assumed  as  a  preliminary  clearing  away.  This  is  that  in  no  novel 
that  we  can  now  take  seriously  does  the  author  ask  us  to  accept 
on  his  word  the  explicit  assertion  that  a  character  is  ‘good’  or 
‘bad’.  Dickens  may  describe  Nicholas  Nickleby’s  father  as  a 
‘worthy  gentleman’,  but  since  he  tells  us  virtually  nothing 
about  him,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  as  a  recommendation  of 
his  ways — it  is  a  mere  shorthand  indication  that  he  had  the 
characteristics  that  people  conventionally  consider  worthy.  And 
I  shall  assume  that  we  are  prepared  to  make  such  a  transcriptioo 
— into  purely  non-moral  descriptive  terms — for  all  such  ex¬ 
amples  of  moral  comment  not  backed  up  by  demonstration,  in 
those  novelists  we  continue  to  consider  important. 

In  fact — and  this  is  the  first  important  point — our  readiness 
to  do  this  is  not  just  an  incidental  characteristic  of  novels  we 
praise — it  is  a  corollary  to  a  major  reason  why  we  praise  them. 
It  means  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  novelist  has  given  us  all  the 
necessary  facts,  using  his  art  there,  and  left  the  act  of  applying 
moral  labels,  if  it  is  a  relevant  act  at  all,  to  us.  And  this  is  what 
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we  feel  that  the  novelist  must  do.  The  novelist’s  own  view  that 
an  act  of  judgment  on  his  characters  is  permissible,  may  some¬ 
times  be  found  more  openly  expressed  in  his  prefaces.  But 
observations  in  prefaces  to  the  effect  that  a  character  is  ‘noble’ 
or  ‘base’  (examples  from  Henry  James)  must  likewise  be  set 
aside  in  our  consideration  of  what  the  novelist  actually  does  for 
us;  here  he  is  merely  allowing  himself  the  privilege  or  a  reader, 
a  privilege  that  he  would  not  claim  in  his  purely  professional 
role. 

All  this  does  not  mean,  however,  that  in  his  own  way  a 
novelist  may  not  be  interested  in  working  a  development  in  his 
reader’s  moral  attitudes.  ‘Working  a  development’  rather  than 
simply  ‘proposing  a  change’ — this  distinction  is  crucial  to  what 
1  want  to  argue,  as  will  be  seen.  I  do  not  think  that  the  novelist 
is  in  a  position  to  venture  into  the  field  where  the  question  at 
issue  is  the  moral  rightness  or  wrongness  inhering  in  solitary 
deeds  that  affect  no  one  else — if  such  deeds  exist,  and  if  ques¬ 
tions  in  that  field  have  any  meaning  at  all.  But  in  so  far  as 
‘moral’  may  be  taken  to  mean  ‘regarding  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  actions  in  which  one  or  more  persons  (or  gods  or 
animals  whose  feelings  we  imagine  we  can  share)  are  affected 
by  one  or  more  other  persons’,  I  think  that  the  novelist  may  not 
only  be  ‘interested  in  morality’  but  act  indeed  as  a  powerful 
moral  influence.  And  basically  there  are,  I  think,  two  truly 
moral  responses  that  the  novelists  I  have  in  mind  are  concerned 
with  getting  from  their  readers— n-inicly,  ‘A  shouldn’t  do  this 
to  B’  (or  ‘A  should  do  this  for  B’),  leading  to  ‘I  shouldn’t  do 
that  to  X’  (or  ‘I  should  do  that  for  X’).  V/hat  is  classic  and 
unique  to  the  art  of  the  novel  is  its  power  to  create  these  atti¬ 
tudes  in  its  readers;  and  to  create  them  with  their  full  consent. 

«  «  « 

A  certain  type  of  novel,  normally  (and  significantly)  dismissed 
as  a  ‘moral’  story,  deserves  that  peremptory  treatment  and  that 
somewhat  paradoxical  stigma — just  because  it  does  not  in  fact 
tend  towards  creating  either  of  these  attitudes  in  its  readers, 
for  all  its  moral  claims.  This  is  the  ‘moral’  novel  that  tries  to 
seduce  or  frighten  us  into  ways  that  the  author  thinks  desir¬ 
able  for  us  or  the  world  or  him,  by  telling  a  story  in  which  the 
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‘wrong’  by  his  lights  all  come  to  a  sorry  end  and  the  ‘good’ 
conclude  in  prosperity.  If  we  draw  a  parallel  between  ourselves 
and  the  characters,  as  we  are  supposed  to  do,  the  attitude  of 
mind  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  in  will  not  be  either  erf 
the  moral  ones  referred  to  above  but  the  unmistakably  amoral 
one,  ‘I  had  better  not  do  anything  like  that  or  I  shall  pay  for  it’. 
Not  of  course  that  this  is  the  reason  we  reject  that  kind  of  novel 
— we  do  that  because  the  novel  outrages  our  knowledge  of  the 
way  things  actually  do  happen  in  life.  The  assault  on  us  may 
be  more  subde,  however,  as  it  often  is  in  Dickens,  where  we 
commonly  see  men  punished  by  their  own  feelings  of  guilt. 
This,  if  convincing,  may  make  a  good  or  great  work  of  art  (it 
is  after  all,  in  essence,  the  story  of  Lady  Macbeth),  but  it  will 
still  not  be  a  moral  novel  in  the  sense  described  above,  as  will 
be  seen  in  a  minute.  Dickens,  however,  tips  many  of  his  stories 
over  into  the  ‘grisly  warning’  category  simply  by  pressing  these 
lashes  of  the  conscience  on  us  a  little  too  anxiously.  John  Carker 
in  Dombey  and  Son,  and  Carton  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  are 
instances.  Of  Carker,  who  has  committed  some  minor  dis¬ 
honesty  in  youth  and  never  forgotten  it,  we  read,  ‘He  was  not 
old  but  his  head  was  white;  his  body  was  bent  or  bowed  as  if 
by  the  weight  of  some  great  trouble;  and  there  were  deep  lines 
in  his  melancholy  face.  The  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  expression  of 
his  features,  the  very  voice  in  which  he  spake,  were  all  sub¬ 
dued,  as  if  the  spirit  within  him  lay  in  ashes.’  Sydney  Carton, 
guilty  of  youthful  debauchery  and  ‘  accidia’,  it  is  true,  but  still 
an  amiable  and  remarkably  able  young  man,  is  driven  to  a  wel¬ 
come  self-sacrifice  in  order  to  appease  his  fearful  sense  of  sin 
and  failure.  Both  suffer  excessively  in  their  consciences  for  their 
comparatively  minor  defaults ;  a  man  may  suffer  like  this,  wc 
feel,  but  Dickens  presents  it  to  us  as  a  normal  thing  that  every¬ 
one  else  around  takes  for  granted  too,  sighing  but  comprehend¬ 
ing.  Carker ’s  sister,  for  all  her  loving  sympathy,  rubs  it  in  most 
terribly.  (It  is  not  immediately  relevant  to  discuss  here  the  com¬ 
pulsion  that  led  Dickens  to  revert  again  and  again  to  this 
warning.) 

The  reference  to  Lady  Macbeth  indicates,  however,  that  this 
kind  of  story  brings  us  to  the  frontier  of  a  major  literary  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  numbers  amongst  its  products  some  of  the  greatest 
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English  novels — yet  a  tradition  that  is  still  not  to  be  claimed  as 
a  moral  tradition  in  the  sense  that  it  is  concerned  with  awaking 
or  conhrming  either  of  the  two  moral  attitudes  already 
described.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  tradition  that  asks  the  question, 
‘What  are  a  man’s  needs  unto  himself?’  The  English  novel  is 
haunted  with  this  question,  and  it  receives  there  no  unsubtle 
answer.  Nor  is  the  tradition  a  purely  literary  one,  of  course — it 
feeds  on  the  questions  men  ask  themselves  in  life  at  least  as 
urgently  as  they  ask  themselves  moral  questions.  In  fact  it  is  a 
question  that  all  novels  must  in  some  degree  concern  themselves 
with — unless  there  is  at  least  one  figure  in  a  novel  with  whose 
‘needs  unto  himself’  we  can  feel  in  active  sympathy,  the  book  is 
likely  to  be  no  more  than  a  farce  or  a  tirade. 

But  the  tradition  I  speak  of  here  is  the  one  that  does  not 
simply  include  in  its  stories  one  or  more  characters  whose  quest 
for  satisfaction  we  can  find  acceptable,  but  takes  a  hero  and 
makes  his  obscure  or  insistent  needs  the  major  question  of  the 
book.  That  these  needs  and  satisfactions  may  in  some  sense  w 
other  be  social  ones,  and  moral  ones,  docs  not  alter  the  emphasis 
in  this  tradition  on  the  satisfaction,  or  lack  of  it,  that  the  hero 
experiences  in  the  way  he  handles  his  relationship  with  the 
creation  about  him.  Lord  Jim  is  perhaps  one  of  the  purest 
examples  of  what  I  mean.  It  scarcely  offers  a  moral  comment 
on  Jim’s  precxrcupations — that  is  to  say,  the  influence  of  his  acts 
on  other  people  is  hardly  pointed  at  all.  The  novel  simply  traces 
his  responses  to  the  situations  he  finds  himself  in,  their  conse¬ 
quences  in  his  own  life,  and  the  way  they  lead  to  his  death; 
turning,  then,  to  us  it  says :  ‘So  it  was’.  (I  say  ‘simply’ — I  mean 
‘simply’  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  not  irom  an  artistic  or 
psychological  one.)  We  may  be  made  more  sharply  aware  of  a 
similar  compulsion  to  observe  the  dictates  of  honour  in  our  own 
lives,  a  need  perhaps  less  clearly  formulated  before  Conrad 
gave  us  its  image  in  Lord  Jim ;  we  may  see  more  sharply  than 
before  the  tragic  possibilities  of  observing  such  a  compulsion  in 
ourselves;  at  the  least,  if  we  do  not  feel  strongly  cither  of  those 
things,  we  may  understand  the  actions  of  other  men  like  Jim 
more  clearly;  the  gain  in  any  case  is  real,  in  the  first  two  cases 
if  may  be  tremendous,  but  we  can  scarcely  say  that  a  moral 
change  has  been  worked  in  us.  Even  if  these  newly-sharpened 
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perceptions  of  ours,  and  the  more  confident  choices  they  lead  to,  in  tl 
have  desirable  conseauences  in  other  people’s  lives,  still  the  other  that 
people  are  only  incidental  beneficianes  of  our  clearer  pursuit  of  its  c 
our  own  needs.  jj 

In  some  form  or  other  the  claims  of  ‘honour’— of  the  need  like 
for  action  appropriate  to  a  man’s  sense  of  his  dignity — dominate  any 
the  greater  part  of  Conrad’s  work,  besides  much  of  Henry  pco 
James’s,  D.  H.  Lawrence’s,  Virginia  Woolf’s,  Joyce  Cary’s  and  gist 
Graham  Greene’s.  Of  course  the  differences  are  considerable;  wit 
as  between  James  and  Lawrence,  for  instance,  it  is  often  all  the  w( 
difference  between  a  portrait  of  failure  in  the  satisfaction  of  one  tea 
complex  human  need  and  a  portrait  of  success  in  the  satisfaction  '  arg 
of  quite  another.  Kate  in  The  Wings  of  a  Dove  would  be  very  on* 
puzzled,  one  imagines,  by  Kate  in  The  Plumed  Serpent—  tail 
although  she  might  learn  something  from  her.  But  in  either  on 
case,  the  appeal  to  us  from  them  is  an  appeal  to  consider  our  1 
own  true  needs.  That  Kate  Croy’s  plan  makes  a  victim  of  Milly  de 
Thcale  is  not  so  important  to  Henry  James,  or  even  to  Milly,  rej 
as  it  is  to  Kate  herself :  she  is  the  tragic  heroine,  and  it  is  her  wl 
failure  that  matters,  as  the  warning.  jjj 

Lawrence  enthusiasts  (his  biographer  H.  T.  Moore  is  a  typical  of 
example)  often  speak  with  a  note  of  unmistakably  moral  con-  hi 
tempt  of  characters  such  as  Jimmy  in  Jimmy  and  the  Desperate  m 
Woman.  But  they  really  do  their  author  a  disservice  in  intro-  *  at 
ducing  moral  considerations  where  he  so  deliberately — dc-  ab 

fiantly,  in  fact — excludes  them.  Lawrence  doesn’t  judge  his  al 

characters  by  the  question,  ‘Do  they  do  things  for  other  pet^Ic  T 

that  they  should,  or  things  to  other  people  that  they  shouldn’t?’  oi 

He  appeals  to  his  readers,  ‘Don’t  you  feel  a  need  to  be  like  this?  |  p 
and  a  horror  of  being  like  that?  Don’t  you  feel  that  this  is  the  ;  $j 
proper  life  for  you?’  His  work  is  filled  with  a  clear  dislike  for  a 
certain  kinds  of  people,  but  they  are  not  condemned  on  what  vi 
may  reasonably  be  called  moral  pounds — they  simply  differ  c 
from  what  he  personally  would  like  to  be,  or  more  often  en-  t 
danger  or  prevent  his  sympathetic  characters  becoming  what  f 
they  want  to  be.  In  so  far  as  Lawrence’s  books  lead  us  to  criti-  d 

cisc  people,  it  is  along  the  lines,  ‘They  mustn’t  do  that  to  me!’  f 

— a  legitimate  rebel  cry,  but  not  strictly  a  moral  attitude.  j 

We  come  finally  to  those  novels  which,  as  I  have  suggested 
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share  in  imagination  Joe  Gargery’s  affection  and  concern  for 
Pip;  at  the  same  time,  following  Pip’s  career  with  a  similar 
sympathetic  interest,  we  are  brought  irresistibly  to  the  notion, 
‘Pip  should  not  behave  like  this  fo  Joe’,  and  thus  ‘In  similar 
circumstances  I  should  not  behave  like  this  either’ — because  wc 
‘are’  Joe  as  well,  and  feel  his  distress  as  though  it  were  our  own 
and  Pip  our  tormentor.  The  complementary  moral  conviction, 
‘A  should  do  this  for  B’,  might  be  illustrated  by  the  relationship 
of  Isabel  and  Pansy  in  James’s  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  Standing  back 
from  the  novel,  we  may  feel  that  Isabel’s  decision  to  return  to 
her  husband  at  the  end  of  the  book  stems  from  a  number  of 
motives,  not  all  of  them  connected  with  Pansy.  (She  is  pursuing 
a  ‘need  unto  herself’.)  But  the  Isabel-Pansy  relationship  as 
described  by  James  has  its  moral  force  for  us  in  the  way  I  nave 
been  describing.  Feeling  for  ourselves  how  much  Pansy’s  hap¬ 
piness  is  in  Isabel’s  gift,  and  hers  alone,  we  share  too,  in  a 
unique  way,  the  compulsion  on  Isabel  (with  whose  happiness  wc 
are  nevertheless  equally  concerned)  to  return  for  Pansy’s  sake. 
And  ‘Isabel  should  do  this  for  Pansy’  leads  to  ‘I  should  do  this 
for  someone  in  a  position  like  Pansy’s’. 

*  *  « 

What  kind  of  moral  criticism  can  be  brought  against  a 
novel  ?  Here  I  only  want  to  make  one  more  point,  but  if  it  is 
true,  as  I  think,  it  is  an  interesting  one — namely,  that  the’moral’ 
critic  of  the  novel  finds  himself  doing  precisely  one  of  the 
things  that  the  pure  ‘literary’  critic  does. 

The  good  novel  cannot  fail  to  please  the  moralist.  For  what 
does  it  do  but  show  unfalteringly  the  consequences  of  men’s 
actions,  and  invite  us  with  unique  persuasiveness  to  share  the 
feelings  of  all  who  are  involved  ?  Where  the  moralist  may  have 
grounds  for  complaint  is  where  his  own  knowledge  and 
imagination  tell  him  that  the  novelist  has  left  out  essential  facts 
about  the  people  involved  in  the  events  described — with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  an  action  shown  to  us  may  please  us,  whereas  if  its  full 
consequences  were  displayed,  it  would  dismay.  This  is  the 
kind  of  criticism  that  may  sometimes  be  brought,  in  particular, 
against  those  novels  that  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  the  hero.  One  could  quote  quite  a  number  of  examples  from 
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D.  H.  Lawrence.  In  that  very  brilliant  story.  The  Border  Liney 
for  instance,  Lawrence  is  preoccupied  with  the  claims  of  his 
heroine;  he  is  indifferent  to  the  consequences  to  her  husband, 
of  her  final  decision  to  desert  him.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
ignore  her  husband’s  feelings  completely  (this  is  where  novel 
and  story  as  forms  exert  their  admirable  pressure),  and  indeed 
he  needs  to  show  us  something  of  them  in  order  to  show  his 
indifference  to  them;  but  he  treats  them  curtly,  and  it  is  the 
reader’s  own  moral  imagination  that  insists  that  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  them  if  justice  to  the  full  human  reality  of 
the  situation  is  to  be  done.  There  is  the  same  curtness  in  the 
description  of  the  feelings  of  the  men  executed  by  order  of  Don 
Carlos  in  The  Plumed  Serpent — a  very  painful  passage  for  the 
reader  with  his  own  imagination.  Lawrence  himself,  one  senses, 
felt  this  and  fought  for  his  creed  of  the  moment  against  his 
deeper  impulses  there — a  fight  in  which  someone  like  himself 
in  particular  was  bound  to  admit  defeat  eventually  (as  he  seems 
to  have  done  a  year  or  so  later,  when  he  declared  that  ‘the  leader 
ideal  is  a  dead  ideal’). 

Another  writer  against  whom  the  moral  critic  can  find  some¬ 
thing  interesting  and  relevant  to  say  is  Hardy.  Hardy’s  over¬ 
riding  theme  is  pity  for  man  in  the  hopelessness  of  his  fate. 
And  when  his  characters  act  in  ways  that  hurt  other  people,  it 
is  at  times  almost  comic  to  watch  Hardy  so  straining  his  account 
of  the  deed  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  actor  is  at  that  moment 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts.  In  The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge,  for  example,  the  machinery  of  excuse  comes  into  play 
again  and  again :  Henchard  is  drunk  when  he  sells  his  wife, 
out  of  temper  when  he  dismisses  Farfrac,  and  in  the  classic  pas¬ 
sage  where  Henchard  docs  not  admit  to  Mary-Janc’s  father  that 
she  is  still  at  Casterbridge :  ‘Then  Henchard,  scarcely  believing 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  rose  from  his  scat,  amazed  at  what  he 
had  done.  It  had  been  the  impulse  of  a  moment.’  This  is  not 
to  deny  Hardy’s  brilliance,  nor  the  power  and  beauty  of  his 
compassion,  but  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  place  where  moral 
critic  and  pure  literary  critic  can  chime  in  together  with  an 
objection  to  a  distortion  on  the  canvas  at  a  crucial  point. 

Of  course,  the  needs  of  two  human  beings  often  conflict  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  share  wholly  and  equally. 


rom 
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in  imagination,  both  needs;  and  then  we  are  silenced  as  moral¬ 
ists.  Words  like  ‘A  should  do  this  for  B’  simply  do  not  rise  to 
our  lips.  So  the  novel  that  portrays  such  a  situation  in  full  can¬ 
dour  and  delicacy  stands  outside  the  sphere  of  moral  influence, 
and  outside  the  province  of  moral  criticism.  Ijord  Jim  perhaps 
does  this  at  its  conclusion.  Jim,  like  Hamlet,  has  a  cruelty  in¬ 
separable  from  his  appeal  to  us.  His  sensitivity  to  Brown’s 
shrewd  questioning  alxiut  his  own  honour  leads  lum  to  risk  the 
loss  of  his  friends’  lives  by  letting  Brown  go;  while  his  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  run  away  from  the  consequences  to  himself  of 
this  act  allows  him  to  die  and  leave  his  wife  hopelessly  alone. 
But  we  share  the  compelling  need  of  Jim  to  act  as  he  docs,  and 
we  cannot  condemn.  All  we  can  ask  is  a  question  like 


Did  he  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee? 


And  it  is  a  question  to  which  the  moralist,  like  Blake,  has  no 
answer. 
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I  EARLY  TUDOR  ‘MOMENTS’ 

!  Humanism  and  Poetry  in  the  Early  Tudor  Period.  By  H.  A. 

Mason.  Routlcdge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1959,  32s. 

SOME  excellent  criticism  of  More’s  Utopia  and  a  challenging 
new  presentation  of  Wyatt  form  the  centre  of  a  book  which 
will  almost  certainly  arouse  mixed  feelings — admiration  and 
some  irritation — in  its  ‘persevering  reader’  (the  author’s  phrase). 
That  the  book  is  important,  however,  must  be  stated  at  once. 
It  should  in  dme  exert  an  influence,  mainly  benign,  on  the 
literary  study  of  this  period.  It  is  at  any  rate  brisdingly  alive  on 
every  page,  though  a  warning  should  be  offered  that  it  imposes 
a  more  intimate  writer-reader  relationship  than  is  usual  in 
works  of  criticism.  The  author  docs  not  believe  in  sclf-cffacc- 
ment:  he  bulks  large  as  a  talking,  not  to  say  talkative,  pre¬ 
sence,  and  uses  the  first-person  with  what  seems  excessive 
frequency. 

If  it  did  not  sound  too  pretentious,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say. . . . 

Modesty  alone,  therefore,  would  counsel  me  to  shift  my 
ground.  .  .  . 

When  I  ask  myself  what  makes  me  resist  the  popular 
notion  that.  .  .  . 

I  find  myself  going  back.  .  . . 

Before  we  express  our  contempt  for  Leland.  .  .  . 

Looking  at  this  poem  in  the  broadest  way,  two  observa¬ 
tions  strike  me.  .  .  . 

—the  last  involving  a  departure  from  grammar  no  doubt  ex¬ 
cusable  in  a  man  talking.  The  book  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  extended 
causerie,  conducted  with  a  full  manipulation  of  those  stylistic 
devices  which  ‘render’  self-consciousness.  I  make  no  criticism 
of  the  method  as  such:  its  function  is  to  make  every  judge¬ 
ment  as  consciously  rational  as  possible,  and  to  assure  the 
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reader  that  the  author  is  aware  of  the  implications  of  any  given 
critical  position.  It  produces  some  worth-while  results,  some  I 
real  illuminations;  though  one  can’t  escape  the  over-all  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  rather  graceless  gamilousness. 

But  the  reader  who  perseveres  will  be  rewarded.  Mr.  Mason’s 
book  is  an  impressively  sustained  essay  in  criticism  of  an  Arn- 
oldian  kind — with  strong  infusions  of  Huizinga  and  Leavis. 
Its  premises  derive  from  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the 
Present  Time:  ‘for  the  creation  of  a  master-work  of  literature 
two  powers  must  concur,  the  power  of  the  man  and  the  power 
of  the  moment,  and  the  man  is  not  enough  without  the 
moment’.  So  the  word  ‘moment’  acquires  here  a  special  fora 
as  a  term  of  literary-  and  cultural-criticism.  Two  ‘moments’ 
in  particular  arc  distinguished:  the  ‘moment’  embodied  in 
More’s  Utopia  and  that  in  the  later  poems  of  Wyatt:  some  of 
the  sonnets,  the  Scnecan  translation  ‘Stond  who  so  list’,  the 
Penitential  Psalms,  and  the  so<alled  Satires  or  Moral  Epistles. 
Central  to  the  inquiry  is  the  notion  of  translation — a  term 
used  here  idiosyncratically,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word : 


1  mean  a  critical-creative  activity,  a  process  of  assimilation 
in  which  the  native  digestive  system  is  as  important  as  the 
foreign  matter  assimilated.  And  if  the  activity  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  selecting  from  foreign  authors  what  could  be 
incorporated  into  our  own  literature,  I  mean  equally  dis¬ 
covering  what  it  was  to  be  truly  native. 

The  notion  is  familiar  enough,  and  works  well  for  Erasmus 
and  More  and,  in  an  Epilogue,  for  Jonson.  Indeed,  it’s  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Mason’s  reading  of  Utopia  will  help  to  restore 
real  currency  to  a  brilliant  and  humane  yet  neglected  classic. 
He  is  especially  good  on  More’s  advocacy  of  simplicity :  ‘The 
age  needed  evangelical  simplicity  as  much  as  it  needed  classical 
simplicity  of  manners’.  To  enforce  the  point,  he  aptly  quotes 
Hall  on  Henry  VIlI’s  coronation.  Hall  is  naively  enthusiastic, 
while  More  is  shown  to  assert  ‘in  the  face  of  this  empty  pomp 
and  magnificence  the  virtues  of  simplicity  and  inwardness’. 

Mr.  Mason’s  account  of  Wyatt’s  poetry  is  quite  new  and 
boldly,  if  at  first  reading  rather  bleakly,  uncompromising.  The 
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adds  an  ‘Aristotelian’  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  its  narrative 
development.  Discussing  why  Guyon  faints  after  emerging 
from  the  Cave  of  Mammon,  for  instance,  he  insists  on  taking 
the  psychology  of  the  patron  of  temperance  seriously.  By  this  un¬ 
usually  close  application  to  the  fable,  he  is  easily  able  to  uncover 
confusions  in  previous  analyses  of  Guyon’s  ordeal.  To  men¬ 
tion  only  one :  Guyon  cannot  have  fainted  from  the  exhausting 
strain  of  resisting  a  powerful  temptation  to  be  avaricious,  since 
in  the  fable  he  is  conspiciously  unmoved  by  Mammon’s  offers 
of  wealth.  In  an  ingenious — perhaps  over-ingenious — discus¬ 
sion  of  the  episode,  Berger  Rnds  great  significance  in  this  impas¬ 
sivity  of  the  hero  before  temptations  and  horrors  which  affect 
(and,  he  argues,  are  meant  to  affect)  the  reader.  He  advances 
the  interesting  theory  that  Guyon  fails  through  moral  blind¬ 
ness:  avarice  and  ambition  he  easily  resists,  but  not  the  less 
obvious  temptation  to  engage  in  a  needless  adventure  for  the 
sake  of  moral  glory  and  a  self-righteous  triumph  over  Mam¬ 
mon.  ‘Guyon’s  faint  is  related  to  an  unprofitable  curiosity  and 
a  perhaps  less  than  practical  desire  to  make  trial  of  his  own 
excellence — to  feed  on  his  virtues’.  This  seems  to  me  very  near 
the  truth;  though  Guyon’s  curiosity  may  be  less  important  than 
his  excess  with  respect  to  moral  care  and  effort.  But  even  if  the 
interpretation  is  not  entirely  sound,  at  least  it  is  an  interpreta- 
don  subtle  enough  to  engage  the  interest  and  provoke  further 
enquiry. 

Berger  attributes  much  previous  misreading  to  a  tendency 
to  collapse  tenor  and  vehicle,  and  to  abandon  the  fable  for  al¬ 
legory  too  hastily.  Certainly,  the  story  is  far  more  dominant  in 
The  Faerie  Queene  than  one  could  tell  from  most  Spenser 
criticism;  and  commentary  often  has  failed  through  careless¬ 
ness  about  narrative  detail.  But  an  equally  malignant  tendency 
(and  one  manifested  by  Berger’s  own  criticism)  has  been  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  intricacy  and  continuousness  of  the  allegory,  which 
forms  a  more  complete  sequence  of  meaning  than  has  ever  been 
demonstrated.  Indeed,  Berger’s  whole  conception  of  the  al¬ 
legory  as  an  intermittent  commentary  on  the  fable  seems  to 
me  a  false  one.  How  can  the  allegory  of  Occasion  be  regarded 
as  a  commentary  on  Guyon  seizing  her  forelock?  And  if  all 
Spenser’s  episodes  are  not  so  completely  emblematic  as  this. 
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yet  they  all  have  an  emblematic  element.  Any  subordination 
of  allegory  to  fable  would  be  uncongenial  to  Spenser’s  neopla¬ 
tonic  mrm,  in  which  narrative,  allegory,  emblematic  descrip 
tion,  and  other  elements  function  as  independent  thou^ 
related  images  of  Ideas. 

Neglect  of  Renaissance  literary  theory,  however,  and  d 
Renaissance  thought  generally,  is  a  feature  of  The  AUegoried  pj, 
Temper.  Its  illustrations,  for  instance,  are  more  often  drawn 
from  modern  authors  than  from  Spenser’s  sources  or  contem-  fyl 
poraries;  with  the  salutary  purpose  of  showing  that  Spenser’s  fo, 
content  is  not  a  ‘limited  historical  efflorescence’,  but  a  per-  jj, 
manent  mode  of  thought  and  feeling.  Now  this  would  be  well,  (j] 
if  Spenserian  scholarship  had  reached  a  measure  of  agreement  ^ 
on  elementary  problems  of  exegesis.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  1  'p 
the  case.  Findings,  which  would  enable  us  to  ts^e  scholarly  I  q| 
comment  for  granted  and  proceed  direedy  to  an  exclusively  I  g 
critical  treatment,  simply  do  not  exist.  If  we  act  as  if  they  did,  |  gj 
we  shall  often  be  building  our  premises  with  substandard  ^ 
materials.  As  a  brief  example,  take  Berger’s  interpretation  of  ‘j 
Guyon’s  meeting  with  Shamefastness  at  the  House  of  Alma,  j, 
After  saying  some  good  things  about  how  Guyon’s  morality  is  I 
dominated  by  the  fear  of  shame,  Berger  comments  on  the  I  ( 
personification :  ]  y 


The  whiles,  the  Faerie  knight  did  entertaine 
Another  Damsell  of  that  gende  crew, 

That  was  right  faire,  and  modest  of  demaine, 
But  that  too  oft  she  chaung’d  her  natiue  hew : 
Straunge  was  her  tyre,  and  all  her  garment  blew, 
Close  round  about  her  tuckt  with  many  a  plight : 


Vpon  her  fist  the  bird,  which  shonneth  vew. 

And  keepes  in  couerts  close  from  lining  wight. 

Did  sit,  as  yet  ashamd,  how  rude  Pan  did  her  dight. 

,  (II.ix.40) 

in  these  terms:  '  ^  ' 


Whether  we  take  ‘dight’  to  mean  adorn,  i.e.  metamor¬ 
phose,  or  treat,  i.e.  rape,  the  lines  about  Pan  and  the  owl 
recall  the  atmosphere  of  the  first  three  cantos:  Duessa, 
Faunus  and  the  Nymph,  Diana  and  Belphoebe.  Shamefast- 
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I  ness  carries  with  her  a  reminder  of  the  fate  she  fears  most; 
i  the  bird  is  also  a  reminder  to  the  reader  of  the  rude  Ovidian 
^  method — the  loss  of  identity  or  at  least  of  humanity — by 

which  chastity  was  preserved  in  that  charmed  clasneal 
wood.  (197) 

Firstly,  we  note  that  the  identification  of  the  bird  as  an  owl, 
which  goes  back  to  Upton’s  edition  and  has  been  parroted  faith¬ 
fully  ever  since,  will  not  stand  up  to  fresh  scholarly  scrutiny 
for  a  moment.  There  is  no  myth  in  which  Pan  metamorphoses 
anyone  into  an  owl;  though  there  is  one — a  red  herring  this, 
chased  by  Berger  in  a  footnote — in  which  Juno  does.  Nor  is 
there  any  other  reason  to  connect  the  owl  with  Shamefastness. 
The  turtle-dove,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  traditional  attribute 
of  Shamefastness,  as  we  have  only  to  look  up  pudicitia  in  any 
Renaissance  iconographical  handbook,  such  as  Ripa’s  Icon- 
ologia,  to  discover.  Next,  freed  from  deceptive  Juno-herrings, 
we  can  advance  to  the  point  of  seeing  that  the  subject  of 
‘ashamd’,  in  the  last  line  of  the  stanza,  is  not  the  bird  at  all, 

I  but  the  damsel.  If,  therefore,  the  serious  pun  on  ‘dight’  is  al¬ 
lowed,  but  if  the  metamorphosis  is  not  avian,  we  would  seem 
to  have  established  the  relation  between  Shamefastness  and  the 
Nymph  changed  into  a  fountain  (II.ii.7-9)  as  a  very  direct  one 
indeed,  and  not  merely  one  of  similar  ‘atmosphere’.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  confirmed  by  Alma’s  explanation  that  Shamefastness 
‘is  the  fountaine  of  [Guyon’s]  mcxlestee’. 

Here  Berger’s  intuitions,  while  vague  and  logically  uncon¬ 
vincing,  arc  perceptive  enough  almost  to  bypass  scholarship  in 
reaching  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  always  so.  If  he  some¬ 
times  shows  how  much  can  be  done  merely  by  virtue  of  a  gift 
for  apprehending  verbal  pattern,  as  often  he  exemplifies  the 
horrid  dangers  of  manipulative  pattern-forming.  Whether  this 
is  a  necessary  weakness  of  his  particular  critical  position,  would 
be  interesting  to  determine.  An  adulteration  or  inventive  pat¬ 
tern  vitiates  even  his  most  original  contribution,  his  theory  that 
the  fundamental  movement  in  Book  II  is  a  progression  from 
[  pagan  to  Christian  experience.  According  to  this  Acory,  Guyon 
I  at  first  lives  by  a  pagan  ethic,  relying  on  his  own  self-sufficiency 
I  and  prowess.  This  ‘natural  temperance,  Aristotelian  sophro- 
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sync’  having  proved  inadequate,  Christian  temperance,  heralded 
by  the  angel  of  divine  love  in  canto  viii,  supersedes  it. — A  parti¬ 
ally  convincing  theory,  this,  worked  out  with  insight  in  matten 
of  detail.  But  what  concerns  us  here  is  the  way  in  which  the 
pattern  hypothesized  dictates  interpretations  and  emphasa 
quite  at  variance  with  probability.  Since  Guyon’s  experiena 
before  canto  viii  must  always  be  sub-Christian,  Berger  has  to 
ignore  the  Ruddymane  episode,  which  is  concerned  with 
baptismal  regeneration  and  original  sin.  Since  Guyon’s  vision. 
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before  viii,  must  be  relatively  superficial,  the  inherently  improb-  [  ' 

able  conjecture  is  advanced  that  Spenser  deliberately  made  the  | 
Medina  episode  flat  in  style  and  inadequate  in  content.  Most  i 
unwarrantably  of  all,  since  the  narrative  before  canto  viii  should 
be  governed  by  a  classical  conception  of  causality,  and  after  it  by 
a  Christian  conception,  Berger  discovers  at  the  appropriate  point 
a  change  in  the  way  events  arc  described.  Before  the  change, 
he  says,  events  arc  described  as  engendered  by  chance  (tyche) 
or  spontaneity  {ta  automata)^  after  it,  as  motivated  by  God’s 
love,  or  by  the  maliciousness  of  men  or  demons.  This  is  a  trim 
pattern;  but  in  no  reasonable  sense  of  the  phrase  can  it  be  said 
to  be  a  pattern  in  the  poem.  To  invent  it,  Berger  not  only  has 
to  explain  away  the  non-fortuitousness  of  the  Phaedria  and 
Mammon  episodes  (cantos  vi-vii);  but  also  the  occurrence  of 
chance  causation  during  the  voyage  to  the  Bower  of  Bliss  (ex¬ 
cused  as  recapitulation),  and  even  in  the  House  of  Alma  canto 
(treated  as  irony).  Other  awkward  instances  he  leaves  unex¬ 
plained.  More  culpably  still,  he  makes  no  adequate  comparison 
with  other  Books,  where  exactly  similar  mentions  of  chana 
causality  occur  in  large  numbers.  Are  we  to  assume  that  these 
Books  too  arc  concerned  with  pagan  theories  of  causality? 
Berger  states  that  the  subject  of  Fortune  receives  special  empha¬ 
sis  in  Book  II,  and  I  think  this  is  true.  But  he  has  not  shown  it 


sai 


to  be  true  merely  by  collecting  mentions  of  fortuitousness,  |  ^ 
which  arc  actually  commoner  statistically  outside  Book  II.  (It  |  ; 
would  be  necessary,  instead,  to  direct  attention  to  the  Book’s  |  ' 

various  floating  islands — a  common  attribute  of  Fortune — and 
to  Acrasia’s  Bower,  which  is  in  some  respects  a  garden  of  For-  ' 
tunc.)  As  for  the  mentions  of  Fortune  within  Book  II,  the  fact 
is  that  they  are  not  arranged  in  any  pattern  at  all.  If  there  arc 
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fewer  in  the  later  cantos,  it  is  because  these  cantos  contain  more 
desaiption  than  narrative.  In  any  case,  phrases  Uke  ‘he  for¬ 
tuned’  hardly  imply  a  pagan  metaphysic.  They  simply  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  element  of  fortuitousness  in  all  human  life:  ‘All 
flesh  is  frayle,  and  full  of  fickleness,  Subiect  to  fortunes  chance’ 
(VI.i.41).  It  would  be  an  undertaking  of  some  interest  to  show 
how  continuously  Spenser  renders  the  contingency  and  disorder 
of  life,  assimilating  it  into  the  order  of  his  poem.  Of  course, 
Spenser  also  believed  that  God  intervenes  in  history;  but  neither 
he  nor  many  of  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  thought  that 
this  intervention  entails  a  total  suspension  of  the  operations  of 
chance:  ‘It  chaunst  (eternall  God  that  chaunce  did  guide)’ 
(I.xi.45)  is  a  characteristic  formulation.  Any  of  The  Faerie 
Queene’s  characters,  elect  or  reprobate,  dedicated  or  erring,  are 
liable  to  talk  about  fortune;  though  of  course  they  will  talk 
about  it  differently. 

Such  random  pattern-forming  as  we  have  been  discussing  is 
a  common  result  of  the  Unconditional  Fallacy,  which  a  critic 
commits  when  he  ignores  the  historical  limitations  of  his  text, 
and  its  relation  to  other  literary  works  and  other  parts  of  the 
same  work.  Berger  is  betrayed  into  this  fallacy  by  his  desire  to 
relate  The  Faerie  Queene,  not  to  its  own  particular  context, 
but  to  ‘the  more  central  cultural  tradition  which  the  New 
Critics  enhance :  the  continually  developing  tradition  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought,  of  Aristotelian  epistemology  and  Thomistic 
theology,  from  which  the  New  Critical  poetics  is  derived’.  He 
fears  that  consideration  of  sources  and  the  use  of  contemporary 
ideas  must  involve  burning  the  fable  and  the  poetry  ‘on  the 
altar  sacred  to  those  Commonplaces  from  which  it  derived  its 
being’.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Spenser’s  creativity  can  ever 
be  appreciated  unless  we  know  where  he  has  transmuted  or 
departed  from  the  commonplaces.  Besides,  the  wildness  of 
some  of  Berger’s  interpretations  sufficiently  indicate  the  need 
for  reference  to  the  local  context,  if  the  poem’s  meaning  (even 
in  the  simplest  sense  of  meaning)  is  to  be  arrived  at  precisely. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  his  kaleidoscopic  ventures  were 
orientated  with  respect  to  the  poem’s  total  design.  But  they  arc 
not.  Book  II  is  treated  throughout  as  an  anonymous  fragment : 
an  indefensible  proceeding  when  the  poem’s  structure  is  such 
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that  no  Book  can  be  grasped,  formally  or  otherwise,  except  in 
relation  to  its  neighbours.  As  A.  C.  Hamilton’s  work  has 
shown.  Book  II  keeps  particularly  closely  in  step  with  Book  I 
theologically;  while  on  the  other  side  one  might  instance  the 
large-scale  mythical  interactions  between  the  Garden  of  Adonis 
and  the  Bower  of  Bliss.  Even  the  formal  decorum  of  individual 
Books  is  subject  to  an  overall  plan,  in  terms  of  which  their 
functions  have  to  be  seen.  For  example,  the  themes  and  im¬ 
agery  of  the  first  three  Books  are  closely  associated,  to  form  a 
neoplatonic  triad  of  the  form  Light — ^Time — Generation.  This 
is  a  matter  which  affects  the  poetic  coherence  of  Book  II,  for 
it  influences  our  reading  of  the  Book’s  various  allegories  of 
time  (Occasion;  Alma’s  counsellors).  There  is  also  an  overall 
mythological-astrological  pattern  governing  the  imagery,  each 
Book  being  dominated  by  one  or  more  planet-gods,  with  appro¬ 
priate  zodiacal  signs  and  iconographical  complement.  Thus 
Book  I  is  the  Book  of  the  sun,  which  in  Renaissance  hierogly- 

f>hics  signifies  truth  and  unity.  Its  prevailing  imagery  is  of 
ight  and  darkness,  and  among  its  symbolic  beasts  figures 
prominently  the  lion,  who  among  other  things  is  the  sign  of 
Leo,  the  house  of  Sol.  In  the  same  way,  Venus  is  in  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  Book  III,  which  is  concerned  with  the  direction  of  love 
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to  sexual  generation  and  chaste  marriage;  but  in  Book  IV,  rcj 
where  the  emphasis  is  rather  on  concord  in  love,  she  is  joined  ,  th; 
by  Mercury,  the  god  of  concord.  In  this  pattern.  Book  II  fimc-  t  si\ 
tions  as  the  Book  of  Luna  and  of  ‘oblique  Saturn’.  Among  I  fd 
many  reasons  why  the  chaste  Diana  should  dominate  a  Book  [  di 
concerned  with  temperance  and  the  passions,  it  would  have  I  g< 
been  especially  to  Berger’s  purpose  to  consider  Valeriano’i  '  to 
remark  that  ‘because  she  presides  over  our  bodies,  which  arc  ca 
agitated  by  the  changeability  of  fortune’,  she  is  associated  with  ^ 
tyche.  These  are  points  which  1  hope  to  develop  in  a  longer  , 
study  of  Spenser’s  iconography;  but  perhaps  enough  has  ban  ■ 
said  to  show  the  folly  of  considering  Book  II  in  isolation  from  .  p 
its  poetic  context.  s 

In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  I  would  still  recommend  The  i  ^ 
Allegorical  Temper,  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  a  re¬ 
liable  book.  No  misinterpretation  is  too  egregious  for  Berger 
to  offer,  so  that  sometimes  (as  when  he  suggests  that  Amavia  I 
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murdered  Mordant)  we  could  wish  that  the  high  constable  had 
been  handier  with  his  squirrel  gun.  At  its  best,  however,  this 
special  method  of  cultivating  the  Spenserian  plot  achieves  an 
encouraging  yield,  of  a  kind  which  will  tempt  other  critics  to 
try  their  hand.  Berger  succeeds  in  showing  Spenser  to  be  intel¬ 
ligent,  witty,  and  amenable  to  close  reading;  and  that,  after 
all,  is  his  principal  aim.  After  a  few  chapters  of  The  Allegorical 
Temper,  indeed,  one  begins  to  wonder  why  Spenser  has  re- 
cendy  been  so  far  out  of  critical  favour.  Berger  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  theory  about  this.  He  attributes  it  to  obsolescence  of  the 
Renaissance  ut  pictura  poesis  conception  of  poetry,  and  to  the 
shift  of  reading  focus  from  a  ‘symbolism  of  things’  to  the 
linguistic  medium  itself.  In  the  new  poetics  there  is  a  tendency 
‘to  view  all  preassigned  meanings  as  functions  of  the  divisive 
world  of  logic’  (205).  Hence  narrative  poetry,  which  ‘refers  to 
a  non-verbal  image  of  external  reality’,  is  avoided  by  modern 
critics.  This  theory  has  much  to  commend  it.  In  qudification, 
though,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  meanings  of  Spenser’s 
images  are  never  completely  preassigned.  Even  his  Occasion, 
or  his  Furor,  will  be  seen  to  differ  from  any  other  writer’s,  if 
only  we  have  enough  iconographical  sophistication  to  perceive 
their  uniqueness.  (One  suspects,  too,  that  there  is  quite  another 
reason  why  The  Faerie  Queene  has  been  out  of  favour :  namely 
that  it  suffers,  like  much  of  Joyce’s  later  work,  from  an  exces¬ 
sive  intricacy  and  difficulty.  This  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
felt  by  readers  too  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  it  to  be 
due  entirely  to  changes  in  literary  conventions.)  Still,  Berger’s 
generalisations  about  the  nature  of  allegory,  although  difficult 
to  read  (he  is  often  more  obscure  than  Spenser),  are  provo¬ 
cative,  and  form  the  best  part  of  his  book.  In  a  Yale  Study  on 
The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  II,  we  might  have  expected  a  larger 
quantity  of  specific  exegesis;  but,  if  Berger’s  consciousness  of 
the  critical  occasion  has  led  him  to  include  much  that  belongs 
properly  in  a  general  critique  of  allegory,  it  is  no  great  fault : 
such  a  critique  badly  needs  to  be  written,  and  he  may  well  be 
the  man  to  write  it. 

Alastair  Fowler 

University  College,  Swansea 
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TRAVELOGUES  AND  NIGHTMARES 

The  Diaries  of  John  Rusf{in,  Selected  and  Edited  by  Joan 
Evans  and  John  Howard  Whitehouse,  3  vols.,  Clarendon 
Press  &  O.U.P.,  70/-  each. 

NO  ONE  seems  to  pay  much  notice  these  days  to  the  great 
Victorian  sages.  But  they  still  have  a  public  if  there  is  a  hint  of 
mystery  or  scandal  in  their  private  lives.  There  can  be  few 
regular  readers  of  the  thirty-nine-volume  Library  Edition  of 
Ruskin’s  Worlds.  Nobody  feels  any  longer  obliged  to  quote  him 
on  the  large  variety  of  topics  on  which  he  held  views,  and 
admirers  of  his  remarkable  sensibility  usually  make  do  with 
anthologies  of  purple  passages  which  hardly  do  justice  to  his 
thought.  But  the  detectives  have  been  busy  for  a  long  time,  and 
enough  has  been  unearthed  about  Ruskin  the  man  to  create  a 
demand  for  any  documents  that  will  settle  the  mystery.  So  he 
can  still  be  discussed  though  his  books  lie  unread. 

They  deserve  to  be  taken  more  seriously.  It  is  true  that  the 
centre  of  Ruskin’s  thought  is  hard  to  find;  that  he  is  long- 
winded,  dogmatic,  and  infuriatingly  self-centred;  and  that  he 
continually  confused  the  role  of  observer  and  interpreter  with 
that  of  the  moralist.  But  he  did  raise  important  questions 
about  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  the  moral  vitality  of  the 
individual  and  society,  even  though  his  own  answers  were 
muddled  and  incomplete.  Ruskin  was  torn  between  allegiance 
to  the  new  sciences  and  fear  that  they  would  destroy  the 
humane  values,  and  his  personal  tragedy  was  only  part  of  the 
tragedy  of  his  age.  Few  managed  to  avoid  the  dilemma.  Hop¬ 
kins  got  round  it  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  and  so  did  Lawrence, 
later  on.  But  Ruskin,  a  latter-day  Romantic,  found  Nature  and 
the  moral  life  drifting  further  and  further  apart.  It  was  a  good 
thing  that  Wordsworth  walked  among  the  mountains  before 
the  science  of  geology  was  invented. 

Ruskin  rarely  bridged  the  gulf  between  intellectual  activity 
and  feeling.  His  mind  was  extraordinarily  alive  to  the  move¬ 
ments  and  appearances  of  the  natural  world,  and  he  had  an 
abundant  and  powerful  flow  of  language  to  put  over  his  exact 
impressions.  But  the  moral  lessons  he  tried  to  draw  seem  an 
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afterthought,  a  burst  of  sentiment  tacked  on  later.  The  ‘truth’ 
about  things  was  learnt  by  careful  observation,  but  it  was  made 
'f  Joan  to  include  whatever  moral  promptings  Ruskin  himself  felt  at 
■endon  Self-confidence  covered  up  the  confusion  in  his  own 

mind,  but  it  can  be  irritating  to  his  reader.  In  Modern  Painters 
Ruskin  had  the  chance  of  bringing  objective  description  and 
great  personal  feeling  closer  together,  and  perhaps  that  was  why  he 
lint  of  turned  to  Art  which  was  not  his  first  love.  His  own  vision  was 
►c  tew  clarified  by  the  achievements  of  others,  with  which  he  was 
ion  of  quick  to  identify  himself.  However,  the  historical  studies  in 
tehim  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  and  The  Stones  of  Venice 
1,  and  ordered  his  thought  more  systematically,  and  his  writing 
•  with  gamed  in  urgency  as  it  became  direedy  related  to  particul^ 
to  his  social  and  economic  problems.  Here  his  discussions  are  as  rele- 
:,  and  vant  today  as  when  they  first  appeared, 
cate  a  The  Diaries  of  John  Rus/^in  do  not  shed  much  light  on  his 
So  he  most  important  preoccupations,  and  cannot  be  recommended 
or  extended  reading.  But  they  do  tell  us  something  about  the 
It  the  development  of  his  interests  as  a  young  man,  and  the  tragedy 
long-  personal  life  as  mental  illness  closed  around  him  in  early 

at  he  middle-age.  Ruskin  kept  ‘one  part  of  diary  for  intellect  and 
with  another  for  feeling’,  thereby  admitting  the  division  that  can 
itions  be  seen  in  much  of  his  work.  But  the  ‘feeling’  section  was  des- 
f  the  froyed,  and  what  is  left  is  the  part  devoted  to  ‘intellect’.  This 
were  includes  a  mass  of  factual  notes  for  which  the  title  ‘diary’  is 
lance  misleading,  and  one  is  bound  to  conclude  that  the  best  of 
’  the  ,  Ruskin  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  material  in  these 
t  the  volumes  has  appeared  before,  and  Ruskin  himself  printed 
Hop  notable  passages  in  Pr^terita.  He  was  never  far  from  auto- 
mc^  j  biography  in  most  of  his  books,  and  daily  events  were  recorded 
and  !  in  letters  home.  So  that  in  the  end  not  much  was  left  for  the 
^ood  '  diary. 

:forc  ^  The  early  entries,  interminable  descriptions  of  Alpine 
(  geological  formations,  make  clear  that  Ruskin’s  first  interest 
ivity  was  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  natural  phenomena.  Senti- 
J)vc-  ment  and  morals  come  later.  As  he  leaves  the  Alps  for  Italy,  the 
1  M  fine  arts  are  brought  in  for  the  first  time,  but  as  late  as  1842 
xact  he  was  complaining  that  he  had  ‘too  many  irons  in  fire’,  and 
I  an  feared  he  would  have  to  give  up  architecture.  An  interest  in 
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the  human  elements  of  the  scene  appears  later  still.  The  shift¬ 
ing  nature  of  his  enthusiasms  in  early  life  is  clearly  marked. 
Much  of  the  writing  is  mannered  and  self<onscious,  and  a 
wild  confidence  in  his  own  judgement  goes  along  with  discus¬ 
sion  of  things  he  can  never  have  experienced. 

The  middle  years  of  the  diary  do  not  offer  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Ruskin  was  immersed  in  authorship,  and  the  travel- 
notes  were  strictly  directed  to  the  books  he  had  in  hand.  He 
was  too  self-absorbed  to  note  down  much  about  people  and 
events.  But  we  do  learn  something  about  his  changing  religious 
beliefs,  and  it  is  possible  to  trace  his  growing  interest  in  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  and  connect  it  with  the  insight  his  historical 
studies  gave  him.  Carlyle  comes  in  for  friendly  mention.  Mill 
is  angrily  dismissed. 

But  as  the  years  passed,  the  diary  becomes  more  and  more 
reserved  for  pathetic  complaints  about  his  failures  and  noble 
intentions.  Disillusion  and  neurosis  set  in  early,  as  his  marriage 
collapsed  and  he  began  his  grotesque  wooing  of  Rose  La 
Touche.  One  moment  he  is  full  of  ‘useful  thoughts’ :  the  next, 
he  falls  into  gloom  and  despondency,  and  carefully  works  out 
his  expectation  of  life.  The  later  pages  read  like  a  psychological 
case-book.  The  serpent  dreams  are  noted  in  full  horrific  detail; 
so,  too,  are  his  storm-cloud  obsessions.  For  long  stretches  the 
diary  turns  into  a  daily  weather-report.  The  personal  tragedy 
of  the  lonely  sage  of  Brantwood  is  poignantly  conveyed  in  these 
brief  cries  of  pain,  which  finally  peter  out  eleven  years  before 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Evans  provides  a  clear  text,  and  there  is  a  massive 
index.  But  it  is  hard  to  find  any  systematic  editorial  method. 
The  omission  of  the  notes  on  Plato,  which  come  just  at  the 
time  when  Ruskin  was  getting  interested  in  political  economy, 
is  curious.  It  could  be  argued  that  they  are  at  least  as  important 
as  the  botanical  notes  which  find  their  place  in  the  text.  The 
commentary,  too,  is  by  no  means  thorough.  There  is  so  much 
of  Ruskin,  that  the  new  material  must  be  related  to  what  we 
have  already;  but  there  is  little  in  this  edition  to  send  us  off  to 
the  rest  of  his  works.  To  give  just  one  example :  when  Ruskin 
is  silent  about  his  marriage  in  the  diary,  we  ought  to  have  been 
told  that  the  matter  is  cleared  up  in  the  published  letters  of 
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Ruskin  and  EfHe  Gray.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  knows 
the  literature  on  Ruskin,  and  has  the  Library  Edition  by  his 
side  for  easy  reference.  The  notes  on  people  are  thin  and  unin¬ 
formative,  and  often  do  not  appear  till  the  second  or  third 
mention  of  the  name.  Figures  easily  traceable  in  ordinary  re¬ 
ference  books  are  given  up  as  unidentified.  References  to  works 
of  art  are  not  always  elucidated,  and  there  are  many  puzzling 
matters  on  which  we  get  no  help  at  all.  Ruskin  is  hardly  related 
to  his  period  or  his  own  achievements,  and  a  comparison  with 
the  recent  edition  of  the  Hopkins  Papers  will  show  what  a 
great  opportunity  has  been  missed  here. 

A.  G.  Hill 

University  of  Exeter 


ARNOLDIAN  EXPLICATION 

Ten  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  by  Paull  F. 
Baum,  1958.  Duke  University  Press  (distributor  in  England, 
Cambridge  University  Press),  30/-. 

NINE  STUDY  separate  poems,  the  tenth  is  on  Marguerite. 
Much  the  longest  and  most  convincing  of  the  nine  investigates 
the  handling  of  sources  in  ‘Tristram’  and  accoimts  for  the 
failure  of  the  poem  from  that  angle  especially.  It  is  a  solid  and 
contributory  chapter,  but  one  whose  vmue  is  diminished  by  the 
weakness  of  its  subject.  The  remaining  eight  of  these  studies 
approach  their  poems  more  exegetically,  often  indulging  in 
pages  of  close  explication.  This  is  done  less  satisfyingly  in  the 
cases  of  the  six  major  poems  chosen  than  of  the  three  early, 
relatively  minor,  ones.  The  collection  as  a  whole  thus  suffers 
markedly  from  inequality  and  disproportion,  with  a  result  that 
this  reviewer  feels  compelled  to  tread  where  Arnold  is  strong 
and  Baum  weak  rather  than  vice  versa. 

But  first  for  the  Marguerite  number,  which  rivals  the  ‘Trist¬ 
ram’  in  point  of  scholarly  treatment  and  far  surpasses  it  in 
value  of  subject.  Baum  makes  no  pretence  of  breaking  new 
ground,  but  gives  a  straightforward  review  of  facts  and  infer¬ 
ences  as  these  are  known  to  us  and  remarks  the  importance  of 
the  episode  in  shaping  Arnold’s  subsequent  career.  There  was 
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room  for  some  such  review,  especially  after  Isobel  Macdonald’s  L 
hedonised  account  (in  The  Buried  Self),  now  ten  years  old,  ^ 
which  rather  surprisingly  gets  no  mention  though,  as  a  careful  j. 
and  remarkably  plausible  reconstruction  of  the  case,  it  increased 
by  its  very  qualities  the  need  to  separate  fact  from  conjecture.  _ 
Baum  performs  this  task  sufficiently  well.  The  long  final  note  | 
on  Arnold’s  rearrangements  of  the  lyrics  may  be  found  parti¬ 
cularly  useful;  here,  incidentally,  a  good  case  is  made  for  trans¬ 
ferring  ‘Urania’  and  ‘Euphrosyne’  (to  give  them  their  final 
titles)  from  Marguerite  to  Lucy  Wightman, 

The  eight  studies  in  interpretation  are  closely  referable  to 
Baum’s  view  of  Arnold  as  a  difficult  poet  who  can  do  with  a 
great  deal  of  straight  explication.  The  view  has  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it,  but  it  also  plays  into  the  hands  of  such  characteristic  j 
vices  of  explication  as  reproduction  of  the  obvious  and  com-  j 
plication  masquerading  as  elucidation;  vices  that  are  distress- 1 
ingly  rife  here.  The  poems  to  suffer  least  are  the  three  early  ’ 
ones :  ‘Mycerinus’,  in  which  Baum  scores  his  chief  success,  the 
sonnet  on  Shakespeare  and  ‘Resignation’.  These  are  not  easy 
poems,  especially  the  sonnet  and  ‘Resignation’,  and  while 
we  may  disagree  with  some  of  Baum’s  interpretations,  he  has 
undoubtedly  advanced  the  discussion  in  all  three  cases.  The 
remaining  six  poems,  all  of  major  importance,  are  all  more  or 
less  unsatisfactorily  treated.  ‘The  Buried  Life’  is  a  great  poem 
which  Baum  somehow  contrives  to  represent  as  a  failure 
through  over<omplexity.  This  is  a  brave  new  finding.  Phrases 
like  ‘a  faint  clue  to  the  hidden  relationship  of  ideas’,  ‘the  last 
turn  of  the  screw’,  ‘the  complexities  of  the  text’,  ‘the  compla 
theme’,  ‘the  confusion  in  the  poem’,  ‘leaving  the  poor  expli- 
cator  to  disentangle  the  threads’  go  to  show  what  heavy  weather 
we  are  invited  to  cower  beneath,  while  the  suggestion  that  ‘our 
right  track  to  follow  .  .  .  may  perhaps  be  associated  with  the 
new  railways’  finds  shelter  only  in  a  dark  tunnel.  With  a  more 
profitable  type  of  commentary,  one  less  given  over  to  peddling 
real  or  imagined  difficulties,  some  awareness  might  have  been 
shown  of  the  centrality  in  Arnold  of  the  concept  of  the  buried 
life  by  reference  to  its  successful  flowering  in  other  major  (but 
very  different)  poems  such  as  ‘Empedocles’,  ‘The  Scholar 
Gipsy’  and  ‘Palladium’.  The  treatment  of  ‘The  Grande 
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Chartreuse’  is  less  astray,  but  both  here  and  with  ‘Dover  Beach’ 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  tedious  paraphrase  and  summary,  while 
no  attempt  is  made  to  illuminate  the  ‘rigorous  teachers’,  ‘the 
high  white  star  of  Truth’  and  ‘the  kings  of  modern  thought’. 
Two  famous  images  are  censured  as  out  of  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  viz.  the  long  closing  simile  of  ‘The  Grande 
Chartreuse’  and  the  ‘darkling  plain’  metaphor  of  ‘Dover 
Beach’,  the  latter  being  called  ‘confusing  and  inappropriate 
because,  as  everyone  feels,  it  shifts  our  interest  and  attention 
from  the  sea  imagery,  which  has  been  dominant  hitherto,  to 
one  of  “a  darkling  plain  .  .  ’  (p.  91,  my  italics).  The  ‘Sea  of 

Faith’  lines  receive  the  naive  comment :  ‘This  does  not  mean, 
as  it  might  mean,  that  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  the  Sea  of  Faith 
was  at  high  tide.  The  word  “too”  does  not  refer  to  the  fifth 
century  b.c.,  but  to  the  Dover  tide  in,  say,  1851’  (p.  90). 

On  the  Oxford  poems  and  ‘Empedocles’,  which  with  ‘Dover 
Beach’  have  become  the  most  written-on  poems  in  Arnold, 
Baum  adds  nothing  of  consequence.  The  particularly  short  and 
scrappy  chapter  on  the  Oxford  poems,  than  which  there  is  no 
clearer  example  of  the  book’s  disproportion,  is  (not  surprising¬ 
ly)  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  inadequacies :  such  as  the  failure 
to  integrate  the  two  judgements  concerned  respectively  with 
the  forced  note  in  ‘Thyrsis’  and  the  unforced  tribute  to  Clough 
(pp.  108,  1 12),  or  the  restriction  of  the  quest  theme  to  ‘me 
imaginary  quest  for  the  lost  Scholar  and  Arnold’s  own  quest 
for  his  lost  youth’  (p.  iii),  or  the  rough  handling  of  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  ‘Thyrsis’  (in  section  iii).  It  is  thoroughly  in  tunc  with 
this  summary  dispatch  that  the  two  elms,  the  Fyficld  and  the 
Signal,  should  be  mistaken  for  one  and  the  same  tree  (pp.  in, 
1 12). 

The  questionable  view  that  ‘Arnold  has  never  had  his  just 
deserts  [for]  his  handling  of  metre’  leads  to  some  detailed 
comment  on  verse  art  in  the  four  cases  of  ‘Myccrinus’,  ‘Dover 
Beach’,  the  Oxford  poems  and  ‘Empedocles’.  Some  of  this  is 
genuinely  perceptive,  but  it  also  involves  much  metrical  ana¬ 
lysis  of  a  sort  that  is  doubtfully  rewarding  when,  as  here,  it  is 
chiefly  used  to  prove  no  more  than  that  the  poet  is  an  artist. 
We  arc  the  more  surprised  to  find  the  Hymn  of  Empedocles 
censured  for  its  ‘metrical  roughness’  and  its  ‘hard  unpoctical 
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Style’ :  is  it  really  true  that  ‘the  best  that  can  be  said  [for  it]  is 
that  Empedocles  was  wrestling  with  self-expression  and  his 
thought  was  both  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  and  far  from 
lucid’  ?  Surely  such  weakness  as  there  may  be  lies  rather  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  triteness  and  too  easy  writing. 

The  total  value  of  the  book  is  thus  disappointingly  slight 
Very  few  readers  bother  their  heads  with  ‘Tristram’.  A  good 
many  more  feel  the  lure  of  Marguerite — and  indeed  we  still 
await  the  biographical  study  of  Arnold  that  will  give  their  due 
weight  to  such  episodes  as  this.  For  the  rest,  where  we  had 
hoped  for  most  interest  and  enlightenment  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  more  stones  than  bread. 
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Heritage  and  its  History.  By  Ivy  Compton-Burnett. 

Gollancz,  15/-. 

MUCH  of  the  criticism  of  Ivy  Compton-Burnett’s  novels  sounds 
as  if  it  is  intended  for  club  members.  Indeed,  it  often  seems  to 
arise  from  the  assumption  that  the  novels  are  specifically  written 
for  a  select  minority  audience,  that  they  are  ‘altered’  versions 
of  the  standard  product  for  those  ‘in  the  know’.  So,  for  instance, 
character  and  the  action  that  reveals  character  will  be  dominant 
in  these  as  in  other  novels.  The  difference  is  that  you  have  to 
deduce  characteristics  that  arc  hidden  behind  the  witty  and  un¬ 
modulated  dialogue.  This  is  a  game  one  soon  tires  of,  especially 
as  the  range  of  character-invention  is  very  circumscribed.  There 
are  understandably  many  readers  who  think  it  not  worth  the 
candle. 

Yet  it  should  be  obvious  that  Ivy  Compton-Burnett  has  very 
little  use  for  people.  She  can  of  course  be  acute  about  them;  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  she  will  not  allow  a  novel  to  grow 
out  of  the  experience  of  her  characters.  She  breaks  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  character  and  action,  forcing  us  to  sec  both  as 
arbitrary  and  motiveless.  An  example  of  this  is  at  the  end  of 
Elders  and  Betters^  where  the  men  and  women  of  two  families 
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find  themselves  serambling  for  partners  in  marriage.  The 
manoeuvres  are,  it  is  true,  prompted  by  personal  feelings,  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  express  or  enrieh  personality.  On  the  eon- 
trary,  the  scene  reads  like  a  calculated  insult  to  human  feeling. 
One  of  the  characters  involved  says: 


Oh,  all  of  them  seem  to  be  tumbling  helter-skelter  along 
the  road  of  the  life-force.  It  seems  odd  to  make  an  open 
parade  of  it.  You  would  think  it  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
individual  soul.  Or  the  individual  something;  I  don’t  know 
that  the  soul  has  much  to  do  with  it.  It  all  seems  rather 
unreticent  and  primitive  somehow.  I  suppose  I  am  over¬ 
civilised  or  something  (Ch.  13,  p.  210). 


The  words  ‘unreticent’,  ‘primitive’,  ‘over<ivilised’  are  impor¬ 
tant.  They  take  us  directly  to  a  central  theme  of  all  the  novels ; 
people  evolve  social  forms  in  order  to  insulate  themselves 
against  primitive  forces,  the  unknown  or,  worse,  the  ‘unmen¬ 
tionable’.  For,  of  course,  language  is  one,  perhaps  the  most 
effective,  of  these  social  forms.  We  can  persuade  ourselves  that 
what  is  not  said  does  not  exist;  alternatively,  that  the  proper 
function  of  words  is  to  express  social  sanctions  and  relationships, 
not  to  speak  truth.  This  should  suggest  a  readjustment  of  our 
view  of  the  novels.  They  offer  a  linguistic  rather  than  a  psy¬ 
chological  scrutiny  of  human  experience.  ‘I  thought  it  put  the 
matter  in  a  word’  says  a  character  in  her  most  recent  novel, 
A  Heritage  and  its  History. 

‘Yes,  that  is  what  it  did.  But  is  a  word  the  right  vehicle  for 
anything  with  such  a  range,  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of 
human  destiny?’ 

‘Words  are  all  we  have.  It  is  no  good  to  find  fault  with 
them’  (Ch.  2,  p.  38). 

It  is  no  good  to  find  fault  with  words,  but  it  is  essential  to 
find  what  fault  there  is  in  them.  It  may  amount  to  little  more 
than  the  jargon  of  the  school  notice-board :  ‘Observe  silence  in 
passages  and  on  stairs’.  The  boys  are  told  that  ‘observe’  means 
keep’;  they  read  the  other  notices: 

Aa 
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‘  .  ‘Observe  punctuality  at  meals’  .  .  .  punctuality 

at  meals?’  said  Holland,  as  if  to  himself. 

{Two  Worlds  and  Their  Ways,  Ch.  4,  p.  144) 

But  a  passage  in  Manservant  and  Maidservant  lays  more 
stress  on  the  social  pressures  behind  such  linguistic  devaluation. 
The  illiterate  Miss  Buchanan,  whose  shop  serves  as  a  poste 
restante,  is  asked  about  her  ‘clientele’.  The  word  has  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  her : 

‘the  people  who  avail  themselves  of  your  services’  .  . . 
‘those  who  resort  to  your  facilities’  .  .  . 

‘or  who  receive  any  kind  of  attention  from  you’. 

‘Oh,  those  who  want  to  hide  their  letters,’  said  Miss 
Buchanan,  as  though  a  more  pedestrian  term  would  have 
been  in  place  (Ch.  8,  p.  154). 

It  would  not,  of  course,  have  been  ‘in  place’.  But  Miss 
Buchanan’s  illiteracy  is  proof  against  these  ‘accommodations’  in 
language.  Like  the  schoolboys,  she  has  a  kind  of  linguistic  in¬ 
nocence. 

Other  characters  have  only  too  great  a  facility  with  words. 
Emotional  dishonesty,  emotional  tyranny,  an  oppresive  egoccn- 
tricity:  these  are  characteristics  that  Ivy  Compton-Burnett 
examines  again  and  again.  They  are  the  attributes  particularly 
associated  with  this  manipulation  of  language.  We  hear  from 
these  characters  the  voice  of  power.  Its  accents  are  derived  from 
the  whole  social  tone,  and  this  is  its  strength :  there  can  be  no 
appeal  against  it  without  weakening  the  insulating  layer  of 
speech. 

Miles,  in  A  Father  and  His  Fate,  speaks  with  this  voice :  his 
emotional  self-indulgence  imposes  obligations : 

‘My  dear  ones,  my  own  even  dearer  ones,’  said  Miles,  as  Ik 
embraced  his  daughters,  ‘my  poor,  motherless  girls!  .  .. 
Your  father  returns  to  you  alone.  But  remember  what  you 
will  do  for  him,  what  you  have  already  done. . . .  We  shall 
tread  the  empty  road  together  .  .  .  ’  (Ch.  6,  p.  86). 

It  is  later  made  quite  clear  that  we  arc  to  sec  this  as  primarily  a 
linguistic  matter.  Miles,  on  the  point  of  marrying  for  a  sccood 
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time,  is  told  that  his  first  wife  is  still  alive;  in  his  reply  ‘his  voice 
came  low  and  even,  almost  as  if  he  were  quoting  what  he  said’ 
(Ch.  8,  p.  142).  The  reunion  with  his  wife  and  her  restoration 
to  the  family  he  makes  into  a  linguistic  victory : 

‘Yes,’  said  Miles,  ‘it  is  a  full  and  fit  reward.  Sorrow,  mis¬ 
takes  and  mistaken  effort  are  all  wiped  away.’ 

‘So  uncle  accepts  his  deserts,’  said  Malcolm  to  Ursula.  ‘But 
1  wish  he  would  not  talk  about  them.’ 

‘It  is  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  I  was  afraid  of  silence  . . .  ’ 

. . .  ‘You  are  silent,  my  wife,’  said  Miles.  ‘But  your  silence 
speaks.  We  do  not  need  your  words.  We  know  what  is  in 
your  heart,  as  we  feel  the  echo  in  our  own.’ 

‘With  uncle  something  else  speaks,’  said  Malcolm.  ‘Not 
silence.’ 

(Ch.  II,  p.  145) 

Rhetoric  makes  the  man  impregnable.  A  glib  tongue  is  the  mark 
of  social  solidity.  At  this  point  the  linguistic  evmuation  (which 
is  a  moral  one)  works  through  hilarious  and  ruthless  mimicry. 

To  counterbalance  those  characters  who  use  language  for 
camouflage  there  are  those  who  speak  out.  Sabine  does  so,  in 
^  Daughters  and  Sons :  ‘I  do  not  care  to  have  a  member  of  my 
j  house  with  a  dull  complexion  and  a  dull  manner  and  a  dull  face’ 
(Ch.  I,  p.  7).  Hers  is  an  unguarded,  a  more  vulnerable  tone.  It 
j  is  not  far  from  impotent  rage :  her  voice  becomes  ‘shrill  and 
!  strained’  (Ch.  7,  p.  195).  And  in  general  the  tyrant’s  insults  do 
no  damage  to  the  crust  of  social  form.  They  arc  outspoken  but 
not  true. 

There  is  a  more  disquieting  form  of  plain  speaking  in  the 
novels.  It  undermines  the  language  that  solidifies  the  conven¬ 
tions  and  evasions  and  prejudices  of  a  social  group.  Things  no 
longer  ‘go  without  saying’;  what  is  generally  held  or  asserted 
is  now  to  be  re-examined.  ‘But  people  arc  ashamed  of  the  oddest 
(  things  —  though  they  arc  supposed  only  to  be  proud  of  them.’ 
[  ‘It  is  so  untrue  that  to  the  pure  all  things  arc  pure.  They  arc 
I  particularly  impure,  of  course’  {Two  Worlds  and  Their  Ways, 
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Ch.  5,  pp.  125-6).  People  who  do  not  need  the  support  of  social 
forms,  the  weak,  the  bitter,  the  self-defeated,  are  best  placed 
to  threaten  the  entrenched  positions  of  language.  They  speak 
with  a  caustic  honesty  as  damaging  to  pretentiousness  as  it  it 
mortifying  to  their  self-respect.  In  Manservant  and  Maidservant 
Horace,  the  head  of  a  household,  domineering  and  ruthless,  it 
exposed  in  this  way  by  his  cousin  and  dependent,  Mortimer. 
Horace  learns  that  his  wife  and  Mortimer  are  in  love.  The  scene 
in  which  he  tells  Mortimer  to  leave  the  house  produces  a  naked 
opposition  between  the  two  kinds  of  speech : 

‘You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me,  Mortimer,  or  ratha 
you  have  been  a  dear  one.  But  you  have  cut  the  ground  from 
under  our  feet.  Now  that  we  both  begin  again,  in  remorse 
for  the  past,  in  amended  lives,  we  cannot  do  it  together. 
In  future  we  go  forward  apart.’ 

‘Just  as  our  mutual  influence  would  be  so  good.  We  seem 
only  to  have  had  the  worst  of  each  other.  And  how  am  I  to 
go  forward?’ 

‘You  can  help  yourself,  and  there  are  others  who  will  help 
you.  I  will  do  my  best  for  you,  though  you  have  not  done 
yours  for  me.’ 

‘Well,  I  must  leave  it  to  you  and  the  others.  You  are  in  a 
beautiful  place.  I  do  not  wonder  you  talk  about  it.  It  must 
be  wonderful  to  have  power,  and  use  it  with  moderation 
and  cruelty.  We  can  so  seldom  be  admired  and  self-indul¬ 
gent  at  the  same  time.’  (Ch.  6,  p.  120.) 

This  offers  the  confrontation  of  two  modes  of  being,  rather  than 
the  collision  between  two  personalities.  At  least  we  do  not  care 
much  about  either  speaker  as  a  person,  though  it  is  fascinating 
to  note  how  the  very  natural,  rancorous  tones  emerge  from  the 
impassive  sentences.  Our  attention  is  caught  by  the  abstract 
words,  ‘remorse’,  ‘influence’,  ‘power’,  ‘moderation’,  ‘cruelty’. 
The  opposition  seems  to  belong  to  the  words  rather  than  to  the 
persons;  the  modes  of  being  are  rendered  as  modes  of  speech. 

Mortimer  rebels  against  Horace,  but  he  needs  him  also.  ‘  “It 
is  a  humbling  thought,”  said  Mortimer.  “We  are  Horace’s  slaves 
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I  in  soul.  Wc  belong  to  him  and  not  to  ourselves  ”  ’  (Ch.  13,  p. 
228).  Mortimer’s  honesty  is  relatively  ineffectual.  He  forces  lan¬ 
guage  to  recognise  the  unpleasant,  but  still  excludes  ‘the  unmen¬ 
tionable’.  Language  is  an  instrument  of  social  cohesion  and  of 
social  rebellion;  it  is  also  the  only  way  of  facing  the  unknown. 
It  is  necessary  ‘to  say  it  once.  Then  it  is  faced  and  said’  (A  Father 
and  his  Fate,  Ch.  ii,  p.  150).  When  Miles’s  daughters  have  to 
tell  him  of  their  mother’s  return,  they  find  that  it  almost  goes 
beyond  what  san  be  ‘faced  and  said’.  ‘It  is  the  worst  thing  to 
have  to  embarrass  him.  And  this  is  embarrassment  on  such  a 
scale.  We  seem  to  want  a  stronger  word’  (Ibid.,  Ch.  10.  p.  139). 
‘Embarrassment  on  such  a  scale’ :  some  experience  tears  a  gap¬ 
ing  hole  in  the  social  fabric.  Language  is  mostly  used  as  Miles 
himself  uses  it,  to  deflect  the  experience.  But  sometimes  lan¬ 
guage  is  an  instrument  of  truth  and  forces  us  to  engage  with 
the  experience. 

It  is  not  only  language  that  must  bear  the  strain  of  such 
j  experience.  Language,  we  have  seen,  is  only  one  part  of  social 
1  behaviour.  Ivy  ^mpton-Burnett  writes  of  a  world  in  which 
social  forms  arc  rigiti  and  important,  almost  a  ritual.  Her  char¬ 
acters  care  deeply  about  the  proper  conduct  of  the  tea-table, 
about  precedence,  about  the  domestic  hierarchy.  This  elaborate 
and  systematised  social  demeanour  clearly  serves,  like  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  goes  with  it,  to  shield  the  civilised  life  against  un¬ 
manageable  or  ‘embarrassing’  experiences. 

In  Elders  and  Betters  there  is  an  extended  and  richly  comic 
i  Kene  (Ch.  6)  in  which  high  civilisation  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  superstitious  fear:  ‘  “Thirteen  at  the  table!”  said  Tullia, 
checking  herself  as  she  was  about  to  sit  down.’  This  releases  a 
flood  of  talk  as  the  standing  people  try  to  hide  their  fear  from 
themselves  and  from  each  other.  The  situation  is  wonderfully 
i  exploited  as  they  discover  that,  successively,  ‘it  is  the  last  person 
I  who  sits  down,  who  takes  the  risk’,  they  arc  fourteen  at  table, 
I  it  is  perhaps  ‘the  person  who  gets  up  last  who  dies  in  a  short 

I  time’,  they  really  arc  fourteen.  The  scene  is  masterly,  one  of  the 
finest  in  all  Ivy  Compton-Burnett’s  novels.  And  it  is  centrally 
important.  The  dinner-table  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  tell¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  society  refines  a  simple  biological  need  into 
a  ceremony.  Yet  here,  at  the  very  point  where  the  ceremony 
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seems  most  secure,  a  sort  of  primitive  terror  breaks  through.  Far 
from  assimilating  this  terror,  the  civilised  life  seems,  by  repress¬ 
ing  it,  to  have  made  it  more  damaging.  The  social  rituals  are 
a  sort  of  propitiation,  like  the  children’s  worship,  in  the  same 
novel,  of  their  personal  god,  Chung.  When  their  cousin  is 
allowed  to  participate  in  this,  he  feels  as  he  does  ‘after  stirring 
a  wish  into  the  Christmas  pudding,  that  if  there  were  anything 
in  these  problematic  forces,  they  could  now  only  operate  in  his 
favour’  (Ch.  6,  p.  98). 

In  A  Heritage  and  its  History^  all  these  preoccupations  are 
presented  more  completely  and  explicitly  than  ever  before.  The 
book  would  suggest,  if  such  a  thing  could  seem  possible,  a  final 
statement.  The  ‘heritage’  gives  a  hold  on  the  ‘civilised’  world; 
its  ‘history’,  its  continuity  is  a  way  of  defying  death.  ‘And  life  1 
and  death  may  be  called  primitive’,  as  the  butler,  Deakin,  oh- 1 
serves  (Ch.  3,  p.  51).  Yet  the  heritage  is  itself  deadly;  it  is  pre- 1 
sented  in  a  symbol :  | 

‘The  creeper  on  the  house.  Mater,’  said  Simon.  ‘  1  said  it 
should  be  cut  down.’  .  .  . 

‘But  what  is  wrong  with  the  creeper?  It  adds  so  much  to 
the  house.’ 

‘Too  much,’  said  Simon.  ‘It  throws  its  shadow  all  over  it 
This  room  is  like  a  dungeon.  I  should  be  thankful  to  see  it 
gone.’  I 

‘I  should  be  most  distressed.  It  is  part  of  my  home  to  me,  \ 
of  the  background  of  my  married  life.  It  will  not  go  with  i 
my  consent.’  (Ch.  i,  p.  12)  I 

The  ageing  Sir  Edwin’s  tenacious  hold  on  the  heritage,  on  life  I 
itself,  is  indirectly  the  means  of  exposing  his  nephew,  Simon,  1 
to  an  ungovernable  instinctive  force.  Edwin’s  yoimg  wife,  1 
Rhoda,  bears  Simon’s  child;  they  both  regard  themselves  as  vic¬ 
tims  of  an  uncontrollable  force  (‘It  was  fate,  impulse,  fora*) 
which  has  emerged  as  this  because  it  was  thwarted  and  repressed 
by  Edwin’s  code :  Simon  pleads  with  Edwin : 

‘I  can  only  say  that  youth  and  instinct  did  their  work.’ 

‘Our  instincts  arc  subject  to  us.  That  is  saying  nothing.’ 

(Ch.  6,  p.  loi) 
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I  This  divorce  between  instinctive  and  social  behaviour  is  what 
sustains  the  social  structure;  and  it  is  assisted  by  the  power  o£ 

I  the  word,  a  power  greater  than  truth.  Edwin  declares  that  he 
himself  will  be  known  as  the  father  of  Simon’s  child : 

‘But — but  the  boy  is  mine,  Uncle.  You  and  I  know  it, 
though  others  do  not.  We  can  only  abide  by  our  know¬ 
ledge.’ 

‘What  you  and  I  know  is  forgotten.  The  real  truth  is  not 
the  truth  to  us.  We  abide  by  the  accepted  word.’ 

(Ch.  6,  p.  103) 

‘We  have  to  veil  the  truth,’  Edwin  maintains;  and  Simon 
acquiesces.  His  allegiance  is  to  the  heritage.  He  becomes  himself 
an  instrument  of  domestic  tyranny. 

There  comes  a  time  when  Edwin’s  supposed  son  and  Simon’s 
daughter  wish  to  marry.  Simon  is  confronted  with  an  even  more 
threatening  situation:  ‘You  have  been  so  much  the  master  of 
them  all,  the  mentor,  the  absolute  head.  It  would  all  (i.e.  if  he 
were  to  reveal  that  the  two  were  brother  and  sister)  be  seen  as 
I  empty  pose.  Can  you  face  it,  and  go  on  after  it?’  (Ch.  9,  p.  157). 
But  it  is  not  only  that  the  family  tyrant  faces  exposure:  the 
whole  idea  of  the  ‘civilised  life’  is  called  in  question.  Edwin 
opposes  the  idea  of  revealing  the  truth  about  Simon’s  child : 

‘Civilised  life  exacts  its  toll.  We  live  among  the  civilised.’ 

‘The  conventions  are  on  the  surface,’  said  his  wife  (Rhoda). 
‘We  know  the  natural  life  is  underneath.’ 

‘We  do,  we  have  our  reason.  But  we  cannot  live  it.  We 
know  the  consequence  of  doing  so.  If  not,  we  learn.’ 

(Ch.  9,  p.  160) 

In  some  days,  Simon  claims,  the  incestuous  marriage  they  are 
trying  to  avert  ‘would  have  been  lawful  and  right’. 

‘We  live  in  our  own,’  said  Sir  Edwin. 

‘What  Simon  and  I  did,  is  done  in  all  days,’  said  Rhoda. 

(Ch.  9,  p.  161) 

This  is  the  point  to  which  the  whole  novel,  indeed  all  the  novels, 
have  been  driving.  There  is  one  character,  a  poet,  who  offers  to 
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do  the  difficult  thing :  ‘  “Would  you  like  me  to  say  the  word?” 
said  Walter’.  But  it  is  Simon  who  says  the  word  and  who,  in  the 
process,  seals  the  crack  in  the  civilised  life  and  finally  secures 
the  heritage  for  himself.  ‘Is  the  creeper  on  the  house  to  be  cut 
back’?  said  Deakin,  the  butler.  ‘Sir  Simon  dislikes  it  to  en¬ 
croach.’ 

‘We  will  give  it  a  respite,  Deakin,’  said  Simon. 

‘Encroachment  seems  to  be  its  work.  And  we  are  so  inured 
to  the  shadow,  that  we  might  be  startled  by  the  light.’ 

(Ch.  13,  p.  237) 

The  word  may  startle  us  by  its  light;  it  may  also  inure  us  to  [ 
the  shadow.  Ivy  Compton-Burnett  makes  the  word  the  subject  ' 
as  it  is  the  medium  of  her  work.  She  puts  ‘the  matter  in  a  word’  i 
and  we  find  that  it  is  ‘nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  human  I 
destiny’.  I 

John  Preston  1 

Bristol  University 


LANGUAGE  AND  PROPHECY  I 

Three  Traditions  of  Moral  Thought.  By  Dorothea  Krook.  I 
(C.U.P.  30s.)  I 

I 

THIS  BOOK  claims  as  at  least  its  subsidiary  object  to  ‘indicate  j 
how  the  skills  of  literary  criticism  may  be  Wnd  useful  in  the 
study  of  philosophical  works’,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  I 
suitable  subject  of  examination  in  a  journal  such  as  this.  Un-  I 
fortunately  this  subsidiary  object  gets  a  good  bit  lost  along  the  I 
road;  and  in  any  case  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  the  autho-  " 
ress  ever  intended  ‘the  skills  of  literary  criticism’  to  be  applied,  j 
to  the  edification  of  English  Honours  students,  to  the  greek  of  I 
Plato  and  St.  Paul  and  the  laconic  lecture-notes  of  Aristotle.  I 
In  fact,  there  is  very  little  literary  criticism  apparent  even  in  | 
the  places  where  it  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  I 
fruitfully  employed :  Hobbes,  Hume  and  Mill  escape  with  their 
language  almost  unexamined;  Arnold’s  poetry  is  dismissed  in  i 
a  sentence,  and  the  distinctive  features  of  his  prose  style  are  E 
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vaguely  stated  without  spccihc  illustration;  we  arc  informed 
that  Bradley’s  prose  falls  off  towards  the  end  of  Ethical  Studies, 
but  we  are  not  shown  how:  and  even  Lawrence’s  writing  is 
treated  in  a  way  that  ignores  its  strength  and  intelligence. 

So  much  for  the  subsidiary  object  of  the  book.  What  of  its 
main  object — to  ‘develop  a  theme  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
moral  life,  and  an  interpretation  of  the  history  of  English  moral 
thought.  .  .’?  We  mentioned  English  Honours  students  above; 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  this  book  is  based  on  lectures  given  to  these 
students,  for  the  paper  on  ‘The  English  Moralists’  in  Part  II  of 
the  Cambridge  English  Tripos,  that  has  given  rise  to  most  com¬ 
ment  among  reviewers.  They  have  suggested  that  lectures  of 
the  sort  displayed  in  this  book,  in  which  (that  is  to  say)  the 
Iccttirer  attempts  no  concealment  of  her  strong,  even  passion¬ 
ately,  held  beliefs  are  somehow  slightly  indecent,  or  at  any  rate 
a  little  too  intemperate  for  the  vulnerable  minds  of  the  young. 
Alternatively,  they  have  suggested  that  ‘The  English  Moralists’ 
arc  not  a  fitting  subject  for  an  English  Tripos  at  all.  Either  of 
these  conclusions  seem  to  me  pusillanimous.  By  all  means  let 
the  young  sharpen  their  claws  on  Hume  and  t^e  a  toss  with 
Mill.  The  objection  to  Mrs.  Krook  must  be  not  that  she  talks 
philosophy,  nor  that  she  takes  philosophical  sides,  but  that  she 
talks  not  very  good  philosophy  and  lines  up  teams  that  don’t 
play  the  games  she  tries  to  referee.  It  is  her  crusading  spirit  (to 
change  the  metaphor)  that  makes  her,  for  instance,  picture 
Aristotle  as  a  (save  the  mark)  nominalist;  that  causes  her  to  do 
a  ski-jump  right  over  the  head  of  St.  Thomas,  and  leave  Joseph 
Butler  (one  of  the  greatest  of  them  all)  in  a  corner  to  nurse  me 
consolation  prize  of  one  little  correct  refutation;  and  finally 
that  makes  her  attack  the  dodo-dead  ‘logical  positivists’  and 
ignore — or  what  is  worse,  treat  as  their  equivalents — the 
linguistic  analysts  who  might,  if  she  would  have  the  patience 
to  sec  it,  be  regarded  as  critical  friends  rather  than  sworn 

!  enemies. 

The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Krook’s  book  is  not  philosophical  ex¬ 
position  nor  literary  criticism  but  autobiography.  She  is,  1  am 
informed,  a  South  African.  And  anyone  who  knows  that  shud- 
I  dering,  uncertain  country  will  understand  that  only  a  faith 
f  with  a  fairly  strong  alcoholic  content  can  protect  a  sensitive 
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person  against  its  vibrations.  Neither  the  china  tea  of  genteel 
liberalism  nor  the  dry  sherry  of  ethical  relativism  will  do  there. 
Mrs.  Krook  has  mixed  herself  a  kaffir-punch  of  some  potency. 
And,  since  it  is  a  highly  personal  mixture  I  shall  be  equally 
personal  and  say  that  I  find  it  very  tasty.  When  she  is  at  her 
best  she  can  be  very  felicitous  in  describing  it,  or  rather  in  illus¬ 
trating  it.  Her  account,  for  instance,  of  the  Gorgias  is  clear  and 
cogent;  her  chapter  on  Hobbes  is  excellent  (though  I  have  no 
doubt  she  overestimates  the  man’s  importance);  and  her  ana¬ 
lysis  and  criticism  of  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions 
is  acute.  But  unfortunately  such  stretches  of  clarity  and  pre¬ 
cision  arc  rare  in  the  book.  Mrs.  Krook  says  that  there  arc 
certain  aspects  of  her  subject  which  she  has  not  space  to  pursue: 
yet  I  have  counted  at  least  45  pages  of  repetitive  expatiation 
upon  her  theme  of  ‘religious  humanism’.  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  scornful  of  this  theme :  her  plea  for  the  centrality  of 
‘love’  in  moral  thought  is  often  impressive  and  compelling. 
(Though  a  recent  lecture  by  Miss  Iris  Murdoch,  published  in 
the  Yale  Review  (Winter  1959),  goes  deeper.  And  I  would 
commend  to  Mrs.  Krook’s  attention  a  book  by  the  Russian 
philosopher-theologian,  Paul  Evdokimov:  La  Femme  et  le 
Salut  du  Monde  (1958),  from  which  she  might  care  to  have 
this  sentence :  ‘In  his  ethical  doctrine  Kant  breaks  the  link  with 
the  transcendent,  and  consigns  God  to  the  rank  of  postulate: 
so  quite  logically  he  treats  “love”  as  a  sensual  and  pathological 
affection.  Thus  Kant  shows  himself  to  be  thoroughly  mascu¬ 
line.  There  arc  no  real  kantian  women.’)  But  for  so  much  of  the 
time  Mrs.  Krook  just  declaims.  In  her  Conclusion  she  reassures 
us:  ‘The  method  [of  the  book]  has  been,  so  far  as  possible, 
historical  and  analytical,  and  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  out  its  prophetic  implications.’  Reader,  you  have  been 
warned.  If  she  ever  docs  becomes  truly  vaticinatory,  the  con¬ 
gregation  beneath  her  pulpit  had  better  come  armed  with 
umbrellas. 

Martin  Jarrett-Kerr,  C.R. 

Priory  of  Saint  Teilo, 

Cardiff 
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As  far  as  Mr.  Moynahan’s  article  is  concerned,  one  can  praise 
its  ingenuity  and  yet  remain  unconvinced.  The  give  away  ex¬ 
pressions  : 

(‘a  clear  pattern  of  meaning  only  emerges  after  the  reader 
has  correlated  materials  which  are  dispersed  and  nominally  h 
unrelated  in  the  story  as  told’) 

are  too  obvious  and  it  would  need  more  than  a  nice  line  in 
psychological  patter  to  convince  one  reader  at  least  that  Mr. 
Moynahan  was  not  at  times  ‘projecting  on  to  the  text  what  it 
gives  him  back’.  My  quarrel,  however,  is  not  particularly  with 
the  findings  but  with  the  assumption  that  tends  to  follow  that  ) 
the  presence  of  an  underlying  unifying  theme  is  by  itself  a  , 
sufficient  guarantee  of  a  book’s  quality.  The  assumption— 
which  is  not  confined,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Moynahan — is  clearly 
implicit  in  such  rag-bag,  ponderous  effusions  as :  ‘We  are  deal¬ 
ing  here  with  an  art  which  simultaneously  disguises  and  reveals  i 
its  deepest  implications  of  meaning,  with  a  method  which 
apparently  dissociates  its  thematic  materials  and  its  subject 
matter  into  moral  fable-cum-melodramatic  accompaniment,  yet 
simultaneously  presents  through  patterns  of  analogy  a  dra¬ 
matic  perspective  in  which  the  apparent  opposites  are  unified. 
Certainly,  one  would  concede,  it  proves  that  Dickens  had  a 
constructional  sense  capable  of  assimilating  the  various  elements 
of  plot  and  subordinating  them  to  a  more  general  theme.  But  . 
does  it  necessarily  prove  more  than  that.?  After  all,  we  know  g 
that  Dickens  himself  was  aware  of  his  deficiencies  and  strove  I 
for  greater  concentration  in  his  later  novels.  But,  to  quote  I 
another  wise  maxim  of  Dr.  Leavis,  ‘intentions  in  art  are  nothing  I 
except  as  realised’,  and  mere  technical  control  over  the  subject  I 
material,  while  undoubtedly  a  necessary  condition,  is  surely  U 
not  the  only  test  to  be  applied  to  prove  that  realisation  has  taken  9 
place.  I 

To  put  the  objection  in  another  way,  it  has  always  seemed  1 
to  me  that  many  books  can  be  found  to  be  better  than  they  arc  [ 
by  by-passing  the  main  issues  and  concentrating  on  playing 
hunt-the-slipper  with  theme  and  symbol.  Take,  for  instance,  k 
Jane  Eyre.  The  more  one  goes  into  Jane  Eyre  the  richer  the  | 
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Structural  unity  of  the  book  becomes.  Leaving  aside  the  more 
obvious  technical  devices — the  supernatural  signs,  the  dream 
omens,  the  weather  symbolism  which  enacts  the  theme  at  every 
point — one  still  has  left  a  character  pattern,  built  up  on  a  series 
of  parallels  and  antitheses,  which  if  it  lacks  the  finesse  of  a 
Jane  Austen,  nevertheless  is  very  effective  in  developing  that 
‘concentration  of  the  area  of  action*  which  Edwin  Muir  saw  as 
the  essence  of  the  dramatic  novel.  At  the  lowest  level  it  reveals 
itself  as  a  physical  separating  out  into  the  opposing  camps  of 
dark  and  light — where  light  represents  conventional  beauty  of 
face  and  form  and  dark  the  reverse.  Physically,  Jane  and 
L  Rochester  (dark-haired,  dark-eyed  and  plain)  are  opposed  to 

I  the  unsympathetic  characters,  (many  of  whom  are  ‘given’  fair 
hair  and  blue  or  gray  eyes)  Mrs.  Reed,  Georgiana,  St.  John 
Rivers,  the  Dowager  Lady  Ingram,  Blanche  Ingram,  Mason, 
Bertha  Rochester,  and  even  John  Reed  (who,  after  a  gross  and 
unhealthy  childhood,  blossoms  into  a  ‘fine-looking  young 
man*).  This  opposition  is  made  explicit  in  Jane’s  remark  about 
having  a  theoretical  reverence  for  beauty  but  shunning  anything 
‘bright  but  antipathetic’.  The  reason  for  it  is  clear.  Conventional 
beauty  in  fane  Eyre  invariably  connotes  either  the  empty  head 
or,  more  frequently,  the  hard,  shrivelled  heart  incapable  of 
feeling,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  the  eyes  (the  windows  of  the 
soul)  should  be  used  symbolically  to  suggest  it.  Hence,  we  find 
that  Mrs.  Reed  has  a  ‘cold  gray  eye’,  the  Dowager  Lady  In¬ 
gram  a  ‘fierce  and  hard’  one,  Georgiana  and  Eliza  eyes  that 

I  give  ‘an  indescribable  hardness’  to  their  countenances.  Mason 
an  eye  ‘large  and  well  cut  but  the  life  looking  out  of  it  .  .  . 
tame  and  vacant’,  and  St.  John  Rivers  an  eye  which  is  ‘a  cold, 
bright,  blue  gem’.  On  the  other  hand,  Rochester  has  ‘very  fine 
eyes  with  hidden  depths’  and  Jane’s  eyes  ‘look  soft  and  full  of 
feeling’.  This  opposition  is  further  reinforced  in  the  general 
characterisation.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  ‘right’  that  Louisa 
Eshton  and  Mary  Ingram  should  think  Mason  a  ‘beautiful 
man’,  that  Georgiana  should  think  Rochester  ‘an  ugly  man’, 
that  Blanche  Ingram  should  react  to  the  Tilack  Bothwell’  in 
*  Rochester  rather  than  to  the  softness  lying  behind  the  eyes,  that 
^  Eliza  should  be  attracted  by  ‘the  Rubric’  of  the  Common  Prayer 
f  Book:  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  ‘right’  (though  Jane  Austen 
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would  not  have  thought  so)  that  lane  and  Rochester  should 
talk  at  length  about  going  to  the  moon  for  a  honeymoon. 

At  a  deeper  level,  this  antithesis  between  surface  and  depth 
is  associated  with  a  more  fundamental  contrasting  of  the  Class¬ 
ical  and  the  Romantic  point  of  view.  Throughout  the  novel 
this  opposition  also  has  been  suggested  in  the  description  of  the  ) 
centr^  characters.  Blanche  Ingram’s  beauty  is  ‘Grecian’  and  i 
regular;  she  has  ‘harmonious  lineaments’  and  is  ‘moulded  like  j 
a  Diane’,  whereas  Jane’s  features  are  ‘irregular’  and  ‘grace  and 
harmony’  are  ‘quite  wanting’.  Similarly,  St.  John  Rivers,  with  j 
his  ‘Greek  face’,  ‘Classic  nose’  and  ‘Athenian  mouth  and  chin’  I 
is  the  ‘graceful  Apollo’  to  Rochester’s  craggy,  misshapen  ‘Vul-  | 
can’.  A  stream  of  images  suggests  the  violence  of  the  author’s  1 
rejection  of  the  Classic  ideal  which,  to  her,  is  synonymous  with  | 
coldness,  hardness  and  emptiness.  ‘Nothing  bloomed  spontane¬ 
ously’  in  the  ‘soil’  of  Blanche’s  personality.  St.  John  Rivers  is  a 
‘statue’,  ‘ivory’,  a  ‘cold  cumbrous  column’;  he  is  ‘like  chiselled 
marble’,  ‘serene  as  glass’,  and  Jane  is  brought  under  his  ‘freez-  ^ 
ing  spell’.  St.  John’s  remark  to  Jane:  ‘I  am  cold:  no  fervour 
infects  me’  and  her  reply :  ‘Whereas  I  am  hot,  and  fire  dissolves 
ice’  is  more,  in  the  wider  context,  than  Jane  exercising  her  gift 
for  repartee.  It  is  a  declaration  of  the  author’s  faith  at  least  ' 
as  powerful  as  that  which  underlies  a  novel  like  Sense  and 
Sensibility. 

Even  if  this  analysis  is  allowed,  however,  its  value  as  an 
approach  to  ]ane  Eyre  is  relatively  very  slight.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  used  to  support  the  view  that  Charlotte,  like  Emily, 
could  manipulate  the  melodramatic  framework  in  such  a  way 
that  it  corresponded  with  her  own  intense  vision  of  life.  Having 
made  the  point,  however,  one  is  still  left  with  the  fact  (which 
cannot  be  argued  here  but  is  at  least  generally  accepted)  that 
Wuthering  Heights  is  a  great  book  and  that  ]ane  Eyre — 
whatever  its  structure — is  relatively  immature  in  conception 
and  execution  and  yields  little  more  from  sustained  considera¬ 
tion  than  it  does  from  a  single  reading.  In  some  ways,  of  course, 
it  is  a  remarkable  novel,  but  one  feels  that  the  major  qualities 
it  has  lie  outside  anything  which  might  be  described  as  the 
scheme  of  the  novel.  In  fact,  the  whole  point  of  this  digression 
has  been  to  suggest  that  the  pursuit  of  what  is  interesting  but 
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essentially  minor  can  lead  to  a  distortion  which  neglects  both 
major  vice  and  major  virtue. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  Dickens  industry, 
it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  particular  doubt  one  feels  over  the 
general  approach  is  symptomatic  of  a  more  general  dissatisfac- 
^  tion  at  much  that  is  appearing  in  critical  journals  nowadays. 
No  doubt  there  is  an  element  of  nostalgia  in  this;  it  is  always 
easier  to  admit  that  reassessments  are  inevitable  and  much  more 
difficult  to  accept  them  when  they  come.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
I  to  me  that  what  distinguished  the  better  criticism  of  the  past 
generation  was  its  centrality.  It  produced  extreme  judgments 
and  extreme  reactions  but  one  always  felt  that  these  emerged 
from  a  genuine  concern  for  the  health  of  literature.  To  critics 
I  like  Dr.  Leavis,  literature  mattered  because,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  men  they  championed  most,  it  spoke  ‘for  life  and 
growth  amid  all  this  mass  of  destruction  and  disintegration’; 

I  and  they  analysed  and  made  the  necessary  discriminations  not 
)  because  they  were  concerned  in  exercising  a  craft  or  establishing 
a  method  (one  of  the  greatest  of  injustices  is  to  label  their  work 
‘academic’)  but  because  they  were  attempting  to  separate,  for 
their  own  day,  the  living  from  the  dying. 

Nowadays,  critics  proliferate  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  have  inherited  the  tools  and,  to  a  large  extent,  mastered 
the  craft.  What  is  missing  is  the  centrality  of  concern.  It  is  not 
«  so  much  that  academic  calm  has  descended  again  and  that 
f  ‘placing’  criticism  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past :  it  is  rather  a 
I  matter  of  the  researchers  being  in  control.  Literary  criticism 
I  nowadays  has  become  too  exclusively  concerned  with  literature 
j  as  a  ‘field  of  study’ — with  the  definition  of  terms,  the  pursuit 
j  of  correspondences  and  the  painstaking  investigation  of  the  by- 
1  ways.  No  one,  of  course,  would  deny  that  some  of  this  work  is 
j  necessary,  that  research  into  little  things  is  often  the  prelude  to 
i  the  major  re-assessment.  Generally,  however,  the  two  activities 
J  are  going  on  at  the  same  time,  while  today  they  are  not — at 
least  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  they  should.  Perhaps  the 
^  article  on  Dickens  will  soon  appear  that  will  prove  this  caveat 
I  premature  and  unnecessary.  At  the  moment,  it  seems  to  me 
[  significant  that,  at  a  time  when  Dickens,  af'er  a  long  period  in 
I  the  wilderness,  is  being  re-groomed  for  stardom;  when  many 
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articles  have  appeared  and  more  are  promised,  one  would  still 
send  the  student  interested  in  a  good  short  study — ^if  not  unre¬ 
servedly  to  Dr.  Leavis — at  least  to  George  Orwell. 

Donald  W.  Crompton 

Didsbury  Training  College, 

Manchester. 


MR.  WILKINSON  ON  COMUS 

‘THE  OCCASION  would  hardlv  have  been  appropriate  for 
purely  moral  instruction’ :  ‘purely^? — perhaps  not.  Basing  him¬ 
self  upon  the  occasion  of  Comus's  first  performance  so  firmly, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  believes  the  ‘central  emphasis’  on  that  first  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  elsewhere  than  on  moral  instruction.  He  offers  an 
illustration  of  the  fallibility  of  argument  based  too  heavily  on 
historical  context. 

Mr.  Wilkinson’s  point  about  ‘family  ritual’  is  reasonable 
enough,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  illuminating,  but  what,  even 
in  the  light  of  his  argument,  would  be  our  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘Could  the  central  response  to  this  poem  ever  have  been 
other  than  moral?  On  any  occasion?’ — ‘Only  perhaps  to  the 
vain,  the  uncomprehending,  or  the  deaf’.  To  ignore  this  ques¬ 
tion,  or  answer  it  differently,  is  to  be  cold  to  the  central  fire  in 
Milton’s  poetry:  that  it  is  religious  and  moral.  We  need  not 
unravel  the  Christian  paralleling  of  the  pagan  sentence  in 
Com  us,  but  not  to  attend  to  the  moral  basis  of  the  poem  as 
announced  by  the  Attendant  Spirit  is  to  court  incomprehension. 
What  sort  of  attention  could  the  Attendant  Spirit’s  words  have 
stirred  at  any  time?  Surely  their  tone  is  more  elevated,  and  their 
meaning  more  serious  than  that  of  a  flattering  family  ritual. 

Yet  som  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  (^Iden  Key 
That  ope’s  the  palace  of  Eternity : 

To  such  my  errand  is,  and  but  for  such, 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  Ambrosial  weeds. 

With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  Sin-worn  mould. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  to  follow,  can  we  afford  (or  could  it  ever 
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have  been  afforded?)  not  to  respond  to  the  imagery  of  bright¬ 
ness  and  darkness,  and  the  central  theological-moral  ideas  of 
human  virtue  and  reciprocal  divine  assistance? 

First,  then,  I  insist  that  the  primary  interest  must  be  moral, 
and  that  morality  and  religion  illuminate  the  poetry,  are  in  fact 
the  poem’s,  rather  than  the  original  occasion’s,  only  raison 
d’etre.  Milton  always  attempts  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
Man. 

When  the  Attendant  Spirit  puts  off  his  ‘sky-robes’  to  ‘take 
the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain’,  the  involvement  of  actuality 
and  fancy,  while  there,  must  be  seen  as  subsidiary  to  the  purpose 
not  of  Lawes  but  of  the  Attendant  Spirit.  In  short,  while  Lawes, 
the  Attendant  Spirit,  and  the  pastoral  fiction  of  the  swain  are 
being  established  in  a  pleasing  and  calculated  confusion,  the 
Attendant  Spirit  still  contemns  ‘the  rank  vapours  of  this  Sin- 
worm  mould’.  What  is  a  mere  dramatic  device,  must  be  placed 
in  a  due  relationship  to  seventeen  lines  of  poetry  at  the  very 
outset  that  contain  the  whole  moral  meaning  of  the  poem  in 
short.  Those  seventeen  lines,  and  not  the  narrative,  foreshadow 
the  two  subsequent  speeches  of  Comus  and  the  Lady  (whose 
words  incidentally  re-establish  the  sobriety  of  tone  of  the  open¬ 
ing),  and  their  contrast,  and  the  later,  crucial  exposition  of  chas¬ 
tity,  with  all  its  moral  rapture,  of  the  Elder  Brother’s  speech. 

Mr.  Wilkinson’s  claim  that  the  whole  moral  expicriencc  of  the 
poem  is  directed,  by  Milton’s  dramatic  devices,  at  the  Egertons 
is  true — obviously.  He  is  right  to  distinguish  Comus’s  direct 
praise  of  the  Lady  from  the  underlying  compliment  of  the 
poem  to  the  family,  but  is  he  right  to  call  the  latter  ‘something 
more’  than  the  former?  Surely,  the  awe  of  Comus,  who  has  no 
awe  in  principle,  for  the  Lady’s  holiness  is  something  greater 
than  flattery  of  a  family;  in  fact,  the  impact  of  Comus’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  holiness  is  a  powerful  element  in  our  poetic  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  Lady’s  perfection.  Milton  uses  the  device  again  in 
Paradise  Losty  Book  IX.  The  outcome  there  is  different,  but  the 
device,  the  disarming  of  evil  in  the  face  of  innocence  or  some 
degree  of  human  perfection  is  the  same. 

What,  Mr.  Wilkinson  asks,  is  left  when  the  mask  is  removed 
from  the  Egerton  circle?  Where  does  the  dramatic  emphasis 
lie?  Mr.  Wilkinson  writes  cautiously  here,  doubting  that  ‘the 

Ab 
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moral  element  was  altogether  subordinate’.  He  believes  that  the 
intimacy  of  the  dramatic  ambiguity  is  lost — and  he  is  surely 
right — and  that  there  remains  only  ‘an  affirmation  of  the  power 
of  chastity’.  This  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  an  artifieiju  one, 
residing  rather  in  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  preferences  than  in  the  mask 
itself.  Having  noted  the  family  ritual  as  an  important  dramatic 
element  on  that  night,  he  fails  to  find  any  other  source  of 
dramadc  integrity  in  it.  Stripped  down,  this  means  that  an  audi¬ 
ence  could  not  be  pleased  by  Milton’s  moral  poetry.  But  surely 
the  power  of  the  compliment  depends  not  on  a  mechanical  am¬ 
biguity,  but  on  the  success  of  Milton’s  presentation  of  the  moral 
argument,  and  it  is  there  that  my  disagreement  with  him  lies. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  believes  that  the  Lady  takes  on  life  as  Lady 
Alice,  and.  Lady  Alice  withdrawn,  the  Lady  has  no  dramatic 
life.  And  she  hasn’t  in  the  sense  that  Lady  Macbeth  has 
dramatic  life. 

Mr.  Wilkinson’s  complaint  is  that  the  Lady’s  situation  is  not 
really  dramatic;  she  is  never  really  threatened.  The  action  is 
static;  the  discussions  lack  urgency;  the  action  is  charade.  A 
comparison  here  between  Eve  and  the  Lady  might  he  fruitful; 
Eve’s  situation  is  genuinely  dramatic — there  is  a  genuine  en¬ 
gagement  of  Eve  with  Satan,  and  Eve  falls,  not  through  ignor¬ 
ance,  but  as  the  victim  of  her  own  shortcomings.  But  suppose 
that  Eve  had  not  forgotten  that 

God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eate 
Thereof,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  least  ye  die. 

Where  would  the  drama  have  been  then?  The  Lady  does  not 
forget;  she  rejects  because  she  knows,  and  sees  through  Comus, 
who  is,  after  all,  a  manifest  liar,  and  whose  ‘lickerish  baits’ 
would  ‘ensnare  a  brute’,  as  she  has  seen.  There  can  be  no  ‘totter¬ 
ing  on  the  brink’.  And  why  should  there  be?  Eve  is  dramatic 
because  she  disobeys;  the  Lady  is  not  because  she  obeys.  They 
are  what  they  are,  not  by  virtue  of  a  desire  to  be  dramatic  or 
otherwise,  but  because  Milton  had  certain  moral  purposes.  It 
might  be  argued  that  there  is  an  ampler  morality  than  Milton’s, 
more  productive  dramatically,  but  that  is  another  matter.  The 
Lady’s  submission  to  heavenly  virtue  is  absolute;  rejection  is  her 
only  course.  She  is  created  sufficient  to  stand,  and  she  does 
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Stand — like  Christ  in  Paradise  Regained.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Wilkinson’s  quotation  from  Areopagitica,  which  is  open  to  a 
different  interpretation  from  his,  the  Lady  does  confront  evil 
and  reject  it;  with  the  evidence  before  her  of  the  ‘brute-faced 
rabble’,  was  she  ‘to  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty’?  Surely, 
f  to  speak  of  the  Lady  ‘tottering’  is  absurd;  she  must  either  fall 
j  like  Adam  and  Eve,  or  not  fall.  No  intermediate  drama  of  crisis 
is  possible  here;  she  is  an  example  of  one  strong  in  the  whole 
I  armour  of  God. 

Furthermore,  the  real  preparation  for  her  encounter  with 
I  Comus  is  the  Elder  Brother’s  speech,  especially  11.  440-495,  with 
j  their  exquisite  balance  between  rapturous  spirituality  and  a  gro¬ 
tesque  carnality.  In  these  lines  we  learn  poetically  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Comus’s  arguments,  and  in  the  light  of  them  any 
tottering  by  the  Lady  becomes  artistically  impossible.  Her  firm 
‘saintly  chastity’  earns  her  the  intervention  of  the  Attendant 
Spirit  and  ‘a  thousand  liveried  Angels’.  If  her  drama  is  different 
from  Becket’s,  it  is  because  Milton’s  purposes  are  not  Eliot’s, 
nor  even  those  of  the  Milton  of  Samson  Agonistes.  The  growing 
internal  resolution  of  Samson  is  unnecessary  for  the  Lady.  To 
expect  her  to  ‘engage’  with  Comus  is  then  impossible.  It  is 
correct  to  speak  of  her  position  as  one  of  rejection;  we  can  expect 
nothing  else.  We  have  been  prepared  by  the  Attendant  Spirit, 
by  the  Elder  Brother,  and  by  the  Lady’s  earlier  appearance,  for 
'  this  demonstration;  she  is  ‘proof’ — and  in  more  than  one  sense; 
and  she  has  heavenly  assistance  precisely  because  she  is  proof. 
The  ‘freedom’  of  her  mind  resides  preciselv  in  the  Elder 
Brother’s  lengthy  explanation  of  the  essential  spirituality  of 
chastity,  and  of  the  power  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Of  course, 
as  Mr.  Wilkinson  realises,  this  is  not  a  basis  for  what  he  regards 
as  drama.  But  it  is  a  basis  for  poetic  exemplification. 

Where  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  argument  seems  to  me  weakest  is  in 
his  assertion  that  ‘the  conflict  is  nominal’.  The  Lady,  he  says, 
has  said  nothing  ‘poetically’  strong  enough  to  defeat  (^mus,  the 
poet.  And  the  question  has  been  begged.  He  also  feels  that  the 
power  of  Chastity  is  evidenced  mainly  in  the  Elder  Brother’s 
definitions.  Now  this  seems  to  me  not  enough.  First,  it  smuggles 
in  a  view  of  poetry ;  what  Comus  speaks  is  a  greater,  or  more 
persuasive,  type  of  poetry  than  that  of  the  Elder  Brother,  the 
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Lady,  and  the  Attendant  Spirit.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  at  least 
arguable  that  virtue  has  the  best  songs  in  Com  us,  if  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  most  sense-delighting.  Surely,  the  last  thirty-odd  lines 
of  the  Elder  Brother’s  speech  have  an  intellectual  power,  a 
balance  of  moral  qualities,  and  a  power  of  expression  that 
Comus  nowhere  matches.  Second,  it  ignores  the  complete  re¬ 
sponse  that  the  Lady  gives  to  Comus’s  arguments,  especially 
to  the  ‘green  shops’  speech.  Her  argument  seems  to  me  intellec¬ 
tually  sound.  Her  contempt  is  instinct  with  the  virtue  of  modera¬ 
tion.  How  could  she  answer  in  Comus’s  terms,  unless  she  were 
to  become  like  Eve?  They  cannot  use  the  same  poetic  terms 
because  they  inhabit  different  moral  countries,  each  with  its  own 
vocabulary.  If  argument  is  here  the  proper  word,  the  Lady’s 
words  deserve  it  equally  with  Comus’s.  If  they  do  not  ‘engage’, 
it  is  because  they  can’t  and  are  not  meant  to.  It  seems  to  me 
pointless  to  accuse  one  or  the  other  about  it.  If  her  tone  is  nasty, 
it  is  a  just  response  to  a  nor  very  pleasant  suggestion,  at  a  time 
when  the  language  of  moral  contention  was  not  exactly  polite. 

The  Lady  does  not  exist  in  the  real  world  of  Areopagitica; 
she  is  part  of  a  prescriptive  allegory,  whose  power  is  not 
that  of  seduction,  but  of  definition,  and  the  passionate  rhe¬ 
toric  of  virtue.  Such  drama  as  there  is  lies  in  the  conflict  of 
rhythm,  image,  tone,  rhetoric  and  moral  idea.  And  here  art  is 
the  servant  of  morality.  This  seems  to  me  not  an  obstacle;  if 
art  is  thereby  restricted,  it  is  vain  to  complain.  To  apply  alien 
criteria  seems  to  me  self-indulgent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  way  of  Measure  for  Measure  is  a 
more  powerful  way  of  showing  virtue  at  trial;  allegory  is  a 
more  limited  way — the  victory  is  pre-determined  and  the  issue 
never  in  doubt.  But  allegory  does  not  intend — because  it  cannot 
— the  same  type  of  conflict.  And  it  seems  to  me  open  to  doubt 
that  Comus  is  any  more  dramatically  convincing,  compared 
with  Angelo,  than  the  Lady  is,  compared  with  Isabella.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  has  suffered  the  fate  avoided  bv  the  Lady;  he  has 
been  led  by  Comus’s  words  to  think  that  he  is  something  more 
substantial  than  he  is. 

We  need  not  go  outside  the  poem  to  discover  why  the  Lady 
did  not  engage;  the  reasons  in  the  poem  are  Puritan  ones,  but 
they  are  in  the  poem. 
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Another  problem  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bateson  in  his 
postscript:  what  should  be  the  proper  relationship  between 
practical  criticism  and  scholarship  in  the  very  real  world  of 
teaching  and  study  ?  There  is  some  suggestion  in  the  article  that 
what  is  said  in  a  work  of  literature,  its  total  structure  of  mean¬ 
ing.  is  the  hnal  object  of  the  scholar  and  of  the  practical  critic. 
The  scholar,  on  the  basis  of  the  accumulated  investigations  of 
the  past,  or  through  his  own  exploration,  can  come  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  meaning  because  he  is  familiar  with  the  weight 
to  be  given  to  language,  with  the  intricacy  of  allusion,  and  with 
the  formal  and  intellectual  problems  that  confronted  the  artist 
in  the  period  concerned.  He  is  right  in  saying  that  the  student 
must  know  this  kind  of  thing  before  he  can  hope  to  understand 
the  work  of  literature  in  its  entirety. 

The  practical  critic  is  also  right  in  claiming  that  the  student 
will  accept  ready-made  judgements,  and  neglect  to  work  out  a 
personal  judgement  which  has  meaning  for  himself,  unless  he 
is  practised  in  the  methods  of  criticism.  One  is  seldom  sure  at 
the  present  time  that  either  side  recognizes  the  claims  of  the 
other,  and  yet  co-operation  between  the  two  would  obviously 
benefit  English  studies  as  a  whole. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  disciplines  is  particularly 
in  need  of  definition  where  the  history  of  literary  criticism  is 
a  subject  for  study.  Lectures  or  seminars  in  this  field  are  usually 
given  by  those  who  are  in  charge  of  practical  criticism  groups. 
I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  who  has  given  his  students  die  task 
of  criticizing  ‘unseen’  passages  as  if  they  were  disciples  of 
Dryden,  or  Dr.  Johnson,  or  Coleridge  (although  I  confess  to 
having  tried  it  myself).  Yet  when  the  modern  period  is  reached, 
the  students  are  presented  with  the  critical  theories  and  methods 
of  Richards,  Empson,  Leavis,  Kenneth  Burke,  the  Chicago 
Aristotelians,  and  urged  to  choose  one  and  follow  him.  At  this 
stage,  the  claims  of  objective  study  and  partisan  discipleship 
often  come  into  conflict. 

Students  of  the  history  of  literary  criticism  are  usually  well 
on  in  their  university  careers  and  have  some  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  own  judgement.  It  seems  to  me  that  many 
students  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  university  work  arc 
having  trouble  over  this  matter  of  competing  schools  of  criti¬ 
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cism.  They  may  have  had  a  master  in  their  sixth  form  who  was 
a  strong  partisan  of  one  critic  or  another,  but  when  they  reach 
university,  they  are  confronted  with  others  apparently  equally 
important,  whose  works  are  alternately  praised  and  damned 
by  a  succession  of  lecturers  and  tutors.  ‘Is  Spears  on  Chaucer 
safe?’  one  is  asked.  ‘Is  Traversi  accepted  now,  or  is  he  too  close 
to  Wilson  Knight?’  ‘Who  is  best  on  the  last  plays?’  The  fact 
that  moral  critics  like  Dr.  Leavis,  allegorical  critics  like  Wilson 
Knight,  anthropological  critics  like  Professor  Spears,  and 
anagogical  critics  like  Northrop  Frye  (if  these  are  the  right 
terms)  seem  to  demand  their  total  allegiance  does  not  make  it 
any  easier. 

Now  that  criticism  bulks  so  large,  even  in  British  universities 
where  emphasis  tends  to  be  on  the  literary  works  themselves, 
some  sort  of  guidance  is  badly  needed  for  the  first-year  under¬ 
graduate  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  find  his  way  among  the 
1!  competing  schools.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  teachers  have  a 
certain  nostalgia  for  the  days  of  pure  and  simple  historical 
!  studies. 

Some  of  these  undergraduates  are  going  to  be  trained  as 
I  scholars,  so  that  as  they  proceed,  they  may  engage  in  the  pur- 
*  suit  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  in  Professor  Lewis’s  phrase. 

Practical  criticism  may  produce  a  few  literary  critics  but  its  aim 
i  on  the  whole  is  a  more  modest  one — to  develop  those  qualities 
i  of  mind  which  will  be  useful  to  any  teacher  of  literature,  or 
any  serious  reader  or  writer.  The  development  of  ‘sensibility’, 
however,  seems  to  me  rather  a  limited  aim,  although  I  have 
heard  one  tutor  state  that  if  a  student  of  his  came  to  read  pro¬ 
perly,  that  is,  understand  completely  in  all  its  aspects,  a  single 
line  of  Pope,  he  would  be  satisfied  that  he  had  gained  an  edu- 
cation.  Few  would  claim  that  we  want  our  Schools  of  English 
to  produce  only  i8th  century  men  of  taste,  highly  civilized 
though  such  men  were  in  most  respects. 

Our  authors  state  that  practice  criticism  may  well  have 
important  applications  in  ordinary  life  where  students  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  popular  fiction,  advertising,  and  various  forms  of 
propaganda.  If  this  is  to  be  an  ar^ment  for  courses  in  criti¬ 
cism  it  would  be  better  to  go  all  the  way  and  develop  a 
thorough  course  in  semantics,  logic,  and  the  problems  of  com- 
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munication,  as  some  American  universities  have  done.  Then, 
the  job  could  be  done  properly  rather  than  as  a  mere  sideline,^ 
with  dilettantist  overtones,  of  literary  criticism.  I 

If  the  object  of  an  English  School  is  to  do  more  than  train 
scholars  and  literary  critics,  then  it  must  take  into  account  the 
large  numbers  of  students  who  have  no  hope  of  becoming 
either,  who  ask  for  a  general  education  in  the  humanities.  The 
discipline  of  the  scholarly  method  and  the  discipline  of  prac-] 
deal  criticism  will  be  valuable  to  them  if  they  accept  them  as 
disciplines  and  try  to  discover  how  to  use  them.  Yet  in  the  long 
run,  for  these  students  it  is  the  structure  of  meaning  that  can 
be  built  up  on  these  foundations  that  will  be  most  importantj 
the  evaluation  and  criticism  of  human  life  and  society,  the 
commentary  upon  a  whole  civilization  which  literature  pro*^ 
vides.  There  should  be  no  scorn  for  the  student  who  is  studying 
English  literature  (or  any  of  the  humanities)  for  the  sake  oi 
the  humanness  of  the  human  being. 

John  Margeson 

The  British  Council, 

Oslo,  Norway. 
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Knight,  in  a  chapter  of  The  Wheel  of  Fire  entitled  Hamlet^ 
Reconsidered  (1947),  already  written:  ‘Commentators 
differ  as  to  whether  Hamlet’s: 

To  be,  or  not  to  be;  that  is  the  question 

refers  to  the  proposed  killing  of  Claudius  or  to  the  killing  of 
himself.  Hitherto  I  have  supported  the  latter  reading,  but  I 
now  think  that  both  are  somehow  included,  or  rather  surveyed 
from  a  vantage  not  easy  to  define.’  I  regret  not  having  noticed 
this  analysis  of  Prof.  Knight’s,  though  as  it  happens  our  read¬ 
ings  have  little  in  common.  At  one  or  two  points  my  interpret 
tation  approximates  to  his,  but  for  the  most  part  he  elaborates 
His  inidal  observation  in  a  way  I  cannot  possibly  accept.  | 
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